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BETWEEN ISSUES 


The returns from our Readership Survey, conducted two 
weeks ago in this space, are already fascinating our staff. 
The multiplicity of taste and background are rather remark- 
able. We'll not give any partial returns, except to say 
that in the first week after publication some 1 per cent of 
our non-library readers had already responded. However, 
numerous other readers called it to our attention that the 








7. In coverage of foreign countries, which aspects would 
you like to see stressed more? 
0 Politics and parties. 1 Economic development, 
C1] Communist activities. [J Culture and science, 
8. Who are your favorites (check 3 or less) among thes 
regular New LEADER contributors? 





Survey reached them amid the confusions of the Memorial 
Day weekend and asked that the answer form be repeated. 


Ever compliant, we present it a second (and last) time. 
1. How old are you? 
O Under 25. 0 25-40. O 40-55. 
2. How much schooling have you completed? 
0 High School. © College. 


CL] Six to ten years. 
(J Eleven years or more. 


OD Less than a year. 

0 One to five years. 
4. How many books do you normally read? 

1 One or more a week. [ One a month. 

00 Two or three a month. [) Ten or less a year. 


5. What features of THE New Leaper do you enjoy most? 


0) “Think-pieces.” 
0 Columns. 


0 Foreign news reports. 
C1 Domestic news reports. 
0 Book reviews. 


cover more intensively? (check 3 or less) 
1 Western Europe. — Washington. 
CJ Soviet orbit. DO Regional U. S. 


0 Africa. C1 Labor. 
O) Middle East. (1) U. S. Communism. 
OC Asia. CJ Literature & the arts. 


C1 Latin America. C Stage, screen, TV. 


C Over 55. 


CO Graduate degree(s). 
3. How long have you been reading THE NEw LEADER? 


0 Symposiums, debates. 
6. Which areas would you like to see THE NEw LEADER 


O) William E. Bohn. CJ Sidney Hook. 

1 Wm. Henry Chamberlin. 0 G. F. Hudson. 

C) Diana Trilling. O Walter Z. Laqueur. 

0 Granville Hicks. C1 Reinhold Niebuhr. 

1 Joseph T. Shipley. 1 Boris Nicolaevsky. 

O) William Murray. 0 Sal Tas. 

OO G. L. Arnold. 0 (fill in) 
CJ] Denis Healey. Oo (fill in) 


9. How do you feel about the length of New Leap 
articles? 
[1] Should be more short articles (less than 2 pages). 
C1] Should be more long articles (more than 4 pages). 
C) Satisfied with present lengths. 
10. Do you discuss New Leaper articles with friends? 
OO Regularly. C Sometimes. TC Rarely, 
11. What suggestions do you have for improving the 
content of THE New LEADER? 
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Signed contributions do not necessarily represent the views of The New Leader 
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Paris 
in) HE SOCIALIST government of Guy 
pe .. established a number of 

records for the Fourth Republic. By 
ves), Vremaining in office nearly sixteen 
zes).f months, it outlasted its nearest com- 
petitor, the Queuille Cabinet of 1948, 
by about three months, despite the 
fact that it was the first minority gov- 
ernment of the Fourth Republic. It 
was also the first Socialist govern- 
fast to receive the consistent support 
of the conservative Independent party 
‘for a full year. Although it fell in 
“conventional French fashion, on a 


nds? 
rely, 
the 








technical issue involving budget and 


FastP taxes rather than on a major policy 
question, it is also probably the first 
wm { 20Vernment since the war to be 


brought down mercifully, even re- 
luctantly. About half of the Center 
and rightist deputies who helped 
bring down Mollet did so by abstain- 
ing rather than voting against him. 
The vote came as France faced an 
extremely critical fiscal situation. 
With a budget deficit and an unfa- 
vorable balance of trade averaging 
$140 million a month, the Govern- 
ment had been forced to turn to taxa- 
tion, since its credit at home and 
abroad had been weakened during 
the past year by a succession of 
loans. After boldly trimming the 
budget by $700 million, it proposed 
new taxes worth $400 million, aimed 
Principally at business, dividends, 
luxury items and gasoline. 

The deficit, which jumped to over 
‘ billion dollars in 1956 and will 
ach $2 billion this year, can be 
‘tributed in large part to the Al- 
== Fan war and the Suez blockade. 
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By George B. Boswell 


Mollet’s policies on these two issues 
have been consistently supported by 
the Independents; yet, paradoxically, 
they refused to approve the tax meas- 
ures required to implement them. 
The Government’s policies regarding 
Algeria, the Middle East, and the 
Euratom and Common Market trea- 
ties were thus not directly challenged 
by the Center and Right. Although 
the next government may tackle the 
Algerian and Suez issues in a dif- 
ferent manner, Mollet’s policy objec- 
tives will not be reversed, since the 
new Premier will depend for support 
on the same groups that supported 
Mollet. This is due to the composition 
of the present Assembly, which is 
roughly divided into four sections of 
approximately equal strength plus a 
smaller group of extreme rightists. 
Since the Communists and Poujadists 
hold approximately a third of the 
votes in the Assembly and the rest of 
the votes are well divided among the 
principal democratic parties, it is 
impossible to form a Center-Right 
coalition without Socialist support or 
a Center-Left coalition without some 
support from the Independents. Thus. 
the democratic parties must, despite 
their differences, work out “biparti- 
san” policies on major issues. 

The overthrow of the Mollet Gov- 
ernment can be attributed largely to 
party politics. Political considerations 
led the Independents as well as the 
Radicals to drop their support of 
Mollet, and similar considerations en- 
couraged the latter to make only a 
limited effort to remain in office. 

Although the Right was delighted 


to have a Socialist government apply 





Factors responsible for Mollet's fall are blocking formation of a new government 


Frances Cabinet Crisis 


nationalistic policies in Algeria and 
the Middle East, and although Resi- 
dent Minister Robert Lacoste was 
popular in right-wing Algerian cir- 
cles, the Independents finaliy refused 
to continue passively approving Mol- 
let’s policies without having a voice 
in their determination. The issue was 
well chosen, as the proposed taxes 
were aimed at the business interests, 
the Independents’ principal source of 
strength. In rejecting the tax bill, 
the latter also sought to force the 
Mollet Government to abandon fur- 
ther costly social legislation, particu- 
larly a social-security bill guarantee- 
ing 80-per-cent reimbursement of all 
medical expenses and an educational- 
reform measure prolonging compul- 
sory education for children to the age 
of 16. The Independents were confi- 
dent they could exert sufficient control 
over the next government to insure 
the continuation of Mollet’s Algerian 
policies without having to pay the 
price of his social-reform program. 
The major responsibility for Mol- 
let’s fall must rest, however, with 
the Radicals, the only other major 
party participating in Mollet’s Social- 
ist government. They abstained on 
the crucial vote, thus in effect with- 
drawing from the Government. The 
party congress of May 4 had clearly 
indicated that the Radical ministers 
would be forced to resign from the 
Cabinet or else the party would be 
threatened by a new schism. Al- 
though the break with the Socialists 
came over the Algerian issue, with 
Pierre Mendés-France charging that 
Lacoste’s harsh repressive policies 
could only lead to a further deteri- 





oration of French-Moslem relations, 
the real cause was Mendés-France’s 
effort to renovate the party without 
splitting it up. 

In his attempt to give the party a 
dynamic new leadership with a youth- 
ful program, Mendés-France had 
built up an important following 
among young liberals. While popular 
among the rank-and-file, he had far 
less influence over the party’s elected 
representatives, a good number of 
whom belonged to its conservative 
wing. Traditionalists and “Mende- 
sians” were in strong disagreement 
over Algeria. 

The careful balance which Mendés- 
France had sought to achieve—be- 
tween expressing his opposition to 
Lacoste’s Algerian policies, thus sat- 
isfying his younger and more radical 
following, and preserving both the 
unity of his party and its friendly 
relations with the Socialists—could 
not be maintained indefinitely. After 
a heated debate, which bore less on 
the tax issue than on continued sup- 
port of Mollet’s Algerian policies, the 
Radical deputies could only agree to 
abstain. It was a desperate effort to 
retain party unity under Mendés- 
France’s leadership without breaking 
openly with Mollet. It proved a futile 
effort, since a few days later Mendés- 
France resigned his leadership of the 
party after being defeated in two dif- 
ferent party-committee votes. Thus, 
the traditional leaders have in effect 
regained control of the Radical party. 

Internal factors affecting the So- 
cialist party also contributed to 
Mollet’s fall. The left wing of the 
party had grown increasingly critical 
of Lacoste’s conduct of the Algerian 
war and of the concessions that the 
Government had had to make to re- 
tain the support of the conservative 
parties. Although Mollet still held his 
party well in hand and had obtained 
the backing of two-thirds of the mili- 
tants at a recent party congress, he 
had to reassert the Socialist nature of 
his government to satisfy party re- 
quirements. His tax program to extri- 
cate France from her present difficul- 
ties had to be directed at the business 


interests, and he could make no com- 
mitments to postpone consideration 
of the social program proposed by 
his government. Mollet made such a 
weak effort to save himself that he 
gave the impression of welcoming the 
opportunity to fall on a sound Social- 
ist measure—direct taxes aimed at 
the business interests—thus disengag- 
ing himself from his embarrassing 
popularity with the conservatives. 

Although party politics directly 
caused Mollet’s fall, other factors 
also played their part. Mollet had 
been accused of bringing the Suez is- 
sue back before the UN Security 
Council in order to crystallize na- 
tional sentiment once again around 
his government. Like any good polli- 
tician, Mollet is capable of political 
maneuvers, but this writer feels that 
in this case he was essentially sincere. 
Mollet is a stubborn idealist steeped 
in the democratic principles of social- 
ism. The often blindly passionate 
policies he pursued in regard to Suez 
were largely attributable to the neces- 
sities of the Algerian war, which he 
felt could not be settled so long as 
Nasser successfully defied France and 
the West. But they were also partly 
attributable to his idealistic determi- 
nation that international law and 
commitments should be universally 
recognized and enforced. 

These rigid ideals helped to aggra- 
vate the Algerian impasse. Mollet’s 
terms for an Algerian settlement con- 
formed in theory to the highest prin- 
ciples of justice and democracy. They 
called for a country-wide truce, fol- 
lowed after three months by the elec- 
tion of representatives of the Algerian 
community who would negotiate with 
Paris. Just and generous as the plan 
was, it was lacking in flexibility. 
Mollet’s insistence on negotiation 
with the elected representatives of the 
Algerian population was unrealistic, 
since the war can be stopped only by 
dealing with the leaders of the Na- 
tional Liberation Front (FLN), who 
control the rebellion. 

There has been an_ increasing 
awareness among influential elements 
in the various democratic parties that 





Mollet’s rigid position on Suez and F 


Algeria has been outmoded by events 
and that a more realistic stand is ne. 
essary as a basis for eventual negot. 
ations. French shipping interests are 
alarmed at the prospects of France 
pursuing a one-nation boycott of the 
Canal. Business interests are pointing 
to the inflationary effects and the cog 
in foreign currency of having to rey 
on foreign shipping for Canal trac, 

Many French politicians are pro): 


2 
ably prepared to make concessions 








which they are now unwilling to ai. 
mit, but which would be easier ti! 
contemplate if the FLN showed les) 
intransigence and a willingness to a: 


Ti 


the e 
that | 





sure proper guarantees and represen 
tation to the European population o/ 
Algeria. They realize that France’ 
arbitrary policy in Algeria could 
eventually lead to condemnation }j 


the UN General Assembly. This mighi 


provoke France to withdraw from th ; 


UN in self-righteous indignation 
weakening her ties with the Atlantic 
nations and encouraging neutralism. 
However, it will be difficult to ef! 
fect any major change in Molle 
Algerian policy. Instead of preparing 
the country psychologically for the) 
realities of a fast-moving situation 
he laid down inflexible policies whic! 
only helped to foster unrealisti 
myths about Algeria by appealing ti 
French national pride. Censorship 
has even been extended to Frantt 
where it has become increasingly di 
ficult to publish the truth about to: 
ture and repression in Algeria. 
Sooner or later, a French Premie! 
will have to lead his country towat 
a solution in Algeria that falls by 
short of the unrealistic policies “ 
Mollet and the orthodox leaders 
the Center and rightist parties. T 
issue goes beyond merely preservitt 
the French stake in Algeria. France’ 
intransigent stand will _inevitabl 
come in conflict with U.S. policies 
in the Middle East and Africa, a 
will place the State Department 
the embarrassing position of havi 
to choose between America’s tr 
tional European ally and the you" 
and weak nations of Africa. 
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THE HOME FRONT 


BOHN 


HE ONLY time I talked with Alger 

Hiss, he looked me solemnly in 
the eye and said: “I swear to you 
that I am innocent.” That was in the 
13th-floor corridor of the Federal 
Court Building in Foley Square. Soon 
judge and jury returned to their 
places and the trial of the tormer 
State Department official resumed. In 
his much-discussed book, The Court 
of Public Opinion (Knopf, $5). he 
complains that the scales of justice 
were weighed down by a_ public 
claque urged on by various agencies 
of the U.S. Government. My own 
observation in and about the court- 
room led me to think that the claques 
It is 
certain that among the listeners there 
were many like myself who would 
have been happy if they could have 
voted for acquittal. 

I listened to the trial with a good 
deal of care. Alger Hiss sat, erect, 
sensitive and alert, only a few feet 
from me. Mrs. Hiss, too, sat nearby 
during those trving days—with the 
trembling of the feather on her hat 
serving as the index of her emotional 
strain. You cannot live near human 
heings day after day without develop- 
ing sympathy for them. Before Alger 
Hiss got into this mix-up, he was a 
brilliant voung public official on his 
way to a high career. Yet, there he 
satin a Federal court on perjury 
charges which involved the theft of 
documents from State Department 
files. A verdict of guilty would leave 
the man’s life in ruins. Nevertheless, 
when that verdict was brought in I 
had to acknowledge that, had I been 
@member of the jury, I would have 


were pretty evenly balanced. 
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By William E. Bohn 


Alger Hiss's 
Final Appeal 


been forced to vote along with the 
others. 

Now I have read the book in which 
Hiss restates his case before the bar 
of public opinion. A keen lawyer 
himself, he has had plenty of expert 
assistance. He has made elaborate 
investigations of every angle of his 
case. He does everything he can to 
discredit Whittaker Chambers, his 
chief accuser, and to destroy the im- 
pact of the evidence against him. And 
now, after having considered all the 
evidence and the arguments which 
he adduces, I must sadly confess that 
I am still impelled to vote for con- 
viction. 

It is true that Hiss makes a good 
case against Chambers’s credibility. 
He shows over and over how Cham- 
bers changed his story as the two 
trials went on. But, in devoting so 
much time and space to this effort, 
he shows that he had an erroneous 
notion of the case against him from 
the first. In the minds of the unlegal 
and untechnical listeners like me and 
the 12 jurors, it was not Chambers’s 
testimony that formed the brunt of 
the case. It was the old Woodstock 
typewriter that sent Hiss to jail. And 
his attempt to dispose of this point 
now in his book is so grotesque as 
to constitute an insult to the reader’s 
intelligence. 

Among the documents which Cham- 
bers exhibited at the trials were 65 
typewritten pages which were copies 
of State Department papers. The wit- 
ness’s account was to the effect that 
Alger Hiss had taken the original 
papers, copied them or had them 
copied, replaced the originals, and 


handed the copies over to Chambers 
as a courier for the Communist un- 
derground. 

As long as all this was dependent 
on Chambers’s word, it did not con- 
stitute a powerful case. But the prose- 
cution soon secured possession of an 
old Woodstock typewriter which had 
belonged to the Hiss family and of 
some letters which Mrs. Hiss had con- 
fessedly typed on it. Some of the 
letters and some pages of the damag- 
ing typescripts were photographically 
blown up to enormous size. Type so 
expanded exhibits peculiarities which 
have developed with age and use. A 
great crowd of people, including the 
jurors and me, compared the letters 
typed by Mrs. Hiss and the State 
Department copies. The battered old 
type forms were identical. Mrs. Hiss’s 
letters and the Government papers 
had been produced on the same 
machine. 

Here was an astonishing circum- 
stance which had to be explained. 
The prosecution asserted, of course, 
that the copies had been produced in 
the Hiss household by Mr. or Mrs. 
Hiss or by someone under their di- 
rection. If this theory, which was 
simple and natural, was accepted, 
the case was closed and Alger Hiss 
was convicted. 

The defense had to produce an- 
other theory which was simpler, could 
be more readily believed, or could be 
proved to be in accord with the facts. 
In this, both at the trials and in this 
book, it has notably failed. The Hiss 
theory, in brief, is that the directors 
of the prosecution had a duplicate of 
the old Woodstock machine produced, 
with battered type showing precisely 
the peculiarities of the original, and 
then had the documents produced on 
this mechanical facsimile—all with 
the fiendish purpose of sending Alger 
Hiss to jail. This theory requires, 
first, prosecutors of a quite extraordi- 
nary degree of wickedness and, sec- 
ond, mechanics of an equally extraor- 
dinary degree of skill. To find jurors 
—and readers—to believe such a fan- 
tastic concoction would be, I should 
think, most difficult. 








Unrestrained profiteering and ‘hard' selling cuts savings and boosts consumer deb 






BUSINESS AND INFLATION 


By Oscar Schnabel 


(NL, May 6), the Government has released figures 
comparing national income in April 1957 with that of 
April 1956. National income rose 5.25 per cent in the 
course of the year, but living costs rose by 3.8 per cent 


S* E PUBLICATION of my article “Labor and Inflation” 


and the population by 1.7 per cent. Thus, per-capita pur- 
chasing power last April was actually 0.25 per cent lower 
than that of the previous April. Since workers in various 
big industries had won substantial wage rises during the 
year ($6 a week in steel, not counting the cost-of-living 
adjustment), the inflation has become even more marked 
for the huge majority of consumers—especially the 15 
million people living on pensions, Social Security and 
public assistance. Inflation has reduced the real value of 
life-insurance assets and personal savings in savings ac- 
counts, bonds and pension funds by nearly $10 billion. 
Life insurance in force has been devalued by considerably 
more than $15 billion. 

Big business leads the nation into continuing inflation 
in three major ways: (1) by making new profits out of 
every increase in production costs, including wage in- 
creases; (2) by systematically raising prices in order to 
accumulate capital for further expansion; and (3) by 
unrestrained pressure for sales. which reduces savings 
and increases consumer debt. 

The first of these is the worst. In those sectors of the 
economy (the major ones) in which price competition has 
virtually been eliminated, big business uses each increase 
in production costs to increase its own profits. A recent 
survey of business practices disclosed that the profit com- 
ponent of sales prices had remained astonishingly stable 
in recent years, amounting to about 9 cents per sales 
dollar (roughly a 10-per-cent profit on total cost, in other 
words). The steel industry publicly admitted last year 
that its profit was 7.8 cents per sales dollar. Considering 
that big corporations face a 52-per-cent Federal profits tax 
in addition to wage increases, they have kept their profit 
rate steady by raising prices considerably higher than the 
level necessitated by increased costs. The consumer pays 





OscaR SCHNABEL, who has long been active in the inter- 
national economy, served as an expert consultant to the 
War Department in the closing years of World War II. 


—and pays heavily—for the stability of the profit rat 

Let us assume, for the sake of simplicity, that the profi 
component is 8 cents of the sales dollar at every stage ( 
production, and that the same ratio applies in the sale ¢ 
the final product to the consumer. How much does th 
consumer pay for each dollar of wage increase which ex 
ceeds the increase in productivity? Let us start with: 
dollar wage rise (above increase in productivity) in th 
coal and iron mining industries. To keep profits at thy 
ratio of 8 cents to the sales dollar, the mining industri 
must raise their sales price $1.20; the company thus ge 
its 9.6 cents (8 per cent of the sales price) while the Gov 
ernment takes 10.4 in corporation tax. 

The steel industry, buying coal and iron ore, pays $1.) 
for each dollar of wage increase in the mines; therefore 
to maintain its profit rate, it adds 24 cents (20 per cent 0 
the increase in cost of its ores), so that the original dolla 
of the miners’ wage increase grows to $1.44 in the ste’ 
industry’s sales price. Following these same ratios throug! 
the auto industry and the auto dealers, one finds that, fa 
each dollar of wage increase in the mines, the auto buyet 
must pay $2.07. The miner only gets $1 of this; the Gu 
ernment gets 56 cents in taxes; the various corporations 
involved gets 51 cents in additional profits. 

Now this illustration allows for only one wage increa® 
that is, in the mining industry at the beginning of tl 
cycle. When this is compounded by other wage Tis 
above productivity and by new profit hikes along the 
line, the consumer must pay even more heavily. Ant 
when the profit rate remains stable, business and Govet 
ment also profit from all other increases in cost besidé 
wage rises. Such increases include upkeep and amottit 
tion of plants, cost of debt, transportation, advertisin: 
even entertainment. Furthermore. big business and Go 
ernment are the largest borrowers of the nation’s saving 
thus, they are encouraged to continue the practice. be: 
cause the real value of their debts is diminished ) 
inflation. 

The consumer’s contribution to inflationary price 
through “stable profit rates” is threefold: First, he jo 
ever-increasing profits per unit of output. Second, the * 
per-cent corporation tax, which is 81/; per cent higher the» 
net corporation profits, is turned into a de facto sales 
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since big business passes it right on to the consumer. 
Third, the consumer looks in vain for income-tax relief, 
because the Government is forced to pay more for price 
increases in industrial products than it collects in new 
corporation-tax revenue. Corporation-tax intake was esti- 
mated in the 1955 budget at $18.26 billion, in 1956 at 
$21.3 billion—an increase of $3 billion. Defense Secre- 
tary Wilson recently revealed that the defense establish- 
ment now had to pay 14 per cent—or $3.8 billion—more 
for the same needs than in 1954. Thus, the consumer gets 
no income-tax reduction even though he is increasingly 
assessed indirectly via the corporation tax passed on to 
him in higher prices. 

Still another aspect of big business’s responsibility for 
inflation is its increasing reliance on high sales prices to 
finance future expansion. The steel industry is currently 
preparing the public for an impending rise in steel prices, 
which will cost the nation a billion dollars or more—or 
about four times as much as the impending rise in steel 
workers’ wages. Such a price rise is by itself the equiva- 
lent of a rise of 0.25 per cent in the national consumer 
price index! Charles M. White, chairman of the board of 
Republic Steel, which boasts of a better return on its 
investment than any other steel maker, declared that the 
price rise could be justified “only in terms of the cash 
steel makers need to expand and keep abreast of future 
demand.” 

This policy of overcharging the consumer to finance 
future expansion leads our economy further and further 
away from competitive private enterprise. The giant cor- 
porations not only have a near-monopoly on supplying 
present consumers, but they are staking out a monopoly 
on future consumers as well. How can any new business 
be established to compete with the existing giants? A new 
venture would have to depend on outside financing, 
namely, private savings—but these are being reduced in 
value by the very profit and price policies by which the 
consumer is compelled to finance the expansion of the 
giants. In other words, the existing giant corporations 
gradually come to control a greater and greater share of 
the nation’s savings. Apart from the economic conse- 
quences, there is here an ever-increasing threat to the 
healthy functioning of democratic institutions. 

These facts are concealed from public consciousness by 
the huge ballyhoo over “people’s capitalism,” which 
stresses that the number of shareholders is increasing and 
that pension funds are investing part of their reserves in 
corporate stock. Yet, the accumulated value of such in- 
restments by millions of small shareholders and by pen- 
sion funds is much smaller than the amount of outstand- 
mg consumer credit. Furthermore, the inflationary in- 
ease in the dollar value of such investments represents 
only a small percentage of the inflationary losses on 

nds, mortgages, life insurance, savings accounts and 
ther investments in dollar values. Genuine “people’s 
“pitalism” would mean that the nation’s savings, as well 
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as its investments, were as widespread as possible and 
were safeguarded by a stable dollar. 

Finally, big business is spending more than $10 billion 
a year—nearly 4 per cent of national consumer spending 
—on advertising which induces people to spend more 
than they should and get ever deeper into debt. Consumer 
credit—which does not include mortgage loans—rose 
from $20 billion in 1950 to $30 billion in 1954, $36 bil- 
lion in 1955, and well over $40 billion in the last year. 
(This amounts to almost $1,000 of non-mortgage debt per 
U.S. family.) Instalment credit alone was over $31 billion 
in March 1957. A great part of the money that might be 
available to finance schools, roads and homes has thus 
been funneled into excessive consumption, accelerating 
the inflationary trend. 

Those who believe that moderate, creeping or managed 
inflation is a lesser evil than a slowdown in the rate of 
our economic expansion overlook one basic fact: Such 
“harmless” inflation is possible only as long as most 
people identify inflation merely with higher living costs 
which they hope to make up by a rise in their own 
income. The more people come to realize that inflation is 
also a de facto confiscation of an ever-increasing part of 
their savings, that it robs all creditors to the advantage 
of debtors (to the tune of $30 billion in the last year 
alone), the less people will be foolish enough to be credi- 
tors if they can possibly avoid it. We have already seen 
the old U.S. Government “Series E” bonds go under, as 
more people were cashing them in than buying them, 
compelling a new bond issue with a higher interest rate. 
As the inflation continues, there will be an accelerated 
flight into equities, an ever sharper rise in interest rates, 
and higher prices all across the board. In other words, 
creeping inflation will inexorably lead to galloping 
inflation. 

Fortunately, more and more voices have been raised 
against the inflation threat in recent months. The most 
significant is that of the Institute of Life Insurance, rep- 
resenting a business which handles the security programs 
of more than 100 million Americans. The Institute last 
March inaugurated an advertising campaign urging peo- 
ple to save more and spend less, a campaign which 
stressed the inflationary danger. Obviously, however, such 
a program will not stop inflation of and by itself. What 
is needed is the organization of all the forces hurt by 
inflation—not only the holders of life-insurance policies, 
but those dependent on Social Security and pension pay- 
ments as well as consumers at large, the huge majority of 
salaried people, whose standard of living is imperiled. 
In my previous article, I suggested the formation of a 
national Consumers’ Anti-Inflation League, which would 
use all the political and economic power it could muster 
to halt the attacks on the value of the dollar by greedy 
special interests. It seems to me that the administrators of 
the nation’s savings should take the lead in the formation 
of such a league. 
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Red China's ‘Rectification Drive 


Education employed to eradicate ‘contradictions’ disturbing the masse; 


Honc Kone 
HE STRANGE case of Dr. Jekyll 
a Mr. Hyde has a contempo- 
counterpart in Communist 
China. Party Chairman Mao Tse-tung 
is urging the elimination of Mr. 
Hyde’s characteristics before they en- 
gulf Dr. Jekyll. 

The Chinese Communist leaders 
have always pictured themselves as 
beloved by the people, but now Mao 
has “discovered” that the masses 
view their masters as Mr. Hyde. In a 
four-hour speech on February 27 be- 
fore the Supreme State Council, he 
warned of the many “contradictions 
within the peopie”’—the “people” 
meaning the Communists themselves. 
The speech was apparently so por- 
tentous that its text has never been 
made public. 

In early March, Mao repeated his 
warning and called for a propaganda 
drive to wipe out the “contradic- 
tions.” This is already known as the 


rary 


“rectification campaign,” and Gov- 
ernment propagandists are busy try- 
ing to eradicate the “contradictions” 
by explaining their harmful results. 

“Rectification” is applicable pri- 
marily to Party workers or junior 
officials like tax collectors, village 
functionaries, workers in coopera- 
tives, and Government purchasing 
agents and distributors. They are now 
being asked to be kind and consider- 
ate to the people, and never to exploit 
and oppress them. 

Apparently, high Communist off- 
cials recognize that their own faults 
and blind adherence to Soviet blue- 
prints are largely responsible for the 
present impasse. Mao hopes that, by 
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laying the blame at the lower Party 
workers’ doorstep, the “rectification 
campaign” will put Communism back 
on the right track, appease popular 
discontent, and promote the limping 
industrialization drive. 

Actually, the Party workers are not 
responsible for Communism’s back- 
fire. Peking’s policies, modeled for 
the most part on Soviet practices, are 
simply not suitable for China. 

What causes particularly deep-seat- 
ed antagonism is the rapidly deterio- 
rating economic situation. The pres- 
ent five-year plan will probably be 
fulfilled on paper only. And the next 
plan, to begin in 1958, has already 
been shorn of many ambitious proj- 
ects, especially in heavy industry; 
official reports indicate that indus- 
trial appropriations for 1958 will be 
less than those for 1956. 

Moreover, the rural population— 
80 per cent of China’s people—has 
been impoverished by the agrarian 
“reform” and collectivization—a vir- 
tual confiscation of rural lands which 
requires the peasants to work longer 
hours “for the good of the country” 
without any increase in revenue. Los- 
ing all incentive, they are producing 
less. 

In urban areas, capitalists are re- 
quired to surrender their businesses 
in the name of “joint operation of 
state-private enterprises.” However, 
the city people are slightly better off 
than the peasants because the authori- 
ties grant 7-per-cent annual interest 
on capital which was confiscated or 
“taken for joint operations.” This is 
designed to preserve at least a sem- 
blance of prosperity and cheerfulness 
in the cities for the benefit of foreign 
visitors. 

In any event, the people eat only 
coarse rice and use vegetable oil for 


cooking. With farm production & 
creasing, rice rations in South Chim 
have been cut from 32 to 27 pounk 
a month per person, which is no 
enough for an able-bodied man. Th 
staple meat of the Chinese is pork 
Each person is entitled to thre 
ounces a week, provided he waits 
line three hours or more for each 
allotment. 

In addition, commodity prices have 
gone up 10 to 20 per cent in the pas 
eight months. While all commodities 
are strictly controlled and in mos 
cases are sold only by Governmen! 
agencies, inflation has forced the 
price increases. This has been a 
vere blow to farmers, workers and all 
wage earners, whose recent pay it 
creases have thus been neutralized. 

This situation has been aggravated 
by the behavior of some Party work 
ers, who were charged with the sin 
of bureaucracy and sectarianism in 
Mao’s February 27 speech. Yet, thes 
lapses are really engendered by the 
Communist system. Mao himself is 
responsible for such formulas as “les 
consumption and more production,’ 
“harder work and reduction in pay, 
“economize and purchase more Gov 
ernment bonds.” 

Most directives are issued in Mao 
name. Party workers carried out it 
structions to the letter, assuming thet 
everything would go well under the 
“euidance of Mao Tse-tung” and the 
“advanced experience of Soviet Rus 
sia.” By blaming the country’s ill 
on the minor officials who are in daily 
contact with the people, and white 
washing himself and his colleagues 
Mao apparently feels that his regime 
can regain a firm grip on the country: 
But the feeling here is that the cur 
rent “rectification campaign” is 1? 
halfhearted to prove successful. 
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The Young Generation — 14 





WITHDRAWAL 


AND RETURN 


oR more than half our lives, or ever since Roosevelt 
a “Dr. New Deal” with “Dr. Win the War,” we 
have been surrounded by the politics of patriotism. The 
catchwords have been national unity, international pres- 
tige, bipartisanship, intellectual responsibility, revision- 
ism. The underlying motif has been the primacy of war 
orcold war. to the exclusion of domestic regeneration and 
slf-criticism. Both the anti-Fascist appeal for unanimity 
and the anti-Communist one which followed were echoed 
by the New York Times, Life magazine, the glib young 
talkers of the Columbia Broadcasting System, and the 
deep-thinking colloquiums at Columbia University. The 
fact that Sidney Hook entered reservations to the first 
appeal, and Henry Steele Commager to the second, did 
not change the historical reality: Both appeals served to 
promote political, social and intellectual reaction. Once 
the $l-a-year banker and the per diem intellectual began 
lunching at Government expense, the class struggle was 
doomed. 

The progressive tradition which had dominated Ameri- 
ran intellectual life for half a century received its first 
jolts in World War II: the Smith Act, the Nisei concen- 
tration camps. the emasculation of progressive taxation, 
the “cost-plus” formula which made defense industry 
tighly profitable, the determined segregation of conscripts 
throughout the War for the Four Freedoms. Largely un- 
opposed by the former Left, these measures greased the 
path for the deeper reaction which followed. 

The Cold War gave the domestic Right new sustenance 
fom abroad. The opportunism which enrolled us with 
Franco, Tito, Chiang, Peron and Saud poisoned the 
mosphere at home. Bankers and corporation lawyers 
who had been dismissed by the New Deal as too conserva- 
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By Anatole Shub 


tive became liberal heroes in the Truman era simply by 
resisting preventive war or McCarthy. The poor remained 
with us, although collective security in Korea managed 
to entail new regressive taxes and a fast writeoff for big 
business which boosted profits beyond the wildest dreams 
of Andrew Mellon. Such was the confusion that, by 1952, 
one-time liberals were looking to a lifetime inmate of 
Army officers’ clubs to revive “conservatism,” while ex- 
radicals pretended that a former I. G. Farben lawyer 
could “liberate” Eastern Europe. 

The reaction of the last 15 years received its special 
tone from a group of intellectuals whom we shall call the 
Depression rebels. Born in the first two decades of the 
century, mostly the children of immigrants, undisciplined 
either by European Social Democratic tradition or by 
native American radical experience, these men and 
women reached maturity with the Depression, which 
turned them out on the street. They blamed not only 
capitalism but democracy, and turned to Stalinism. Some- 
where between Stalin’s débacle in Germany and the 
Moscow Trials—that is, in Roosevelt’s first half-decade— 
they left the CP and began groping their way through 
various sects to normalcy. The Permanent War Economy 
and Permanent Wartime Unity finally led them to the 
main chance. From Foster and Ford in 32, they pro- 
gressed to Chevrolet and Ford and, finally, to Guggen- 
heim and Ford. The sad fact is that their rise to en- 
trenched positions in cultural commerce paralleled the 
creeping reaction in American society at large. 

Not that they themselves were consciously reaction- 
aries; their Rotarian conclusions were all the more decep- 
tive for having been arrived at through the most refined 
ratiocination. To us, it seemed like a weird operetta with 
twelve-tone music by Schoenberg, book and lyrics by 
Oscar Hammerstein. Yet, when we suddenly looked up 
to find the Supreme Court the most vigorous agent of 
American liberty and the corporate foundations re- 
distributing the wealth, it seemed a pastiche of the dia- 
lectic process: The “Nine Old Men” and the “economic 
royalists” whom FDR had fought were conserving his 
heritage, while his one-time “critics from the left” were 





discovering the charms of the Chiefs of Staff, the FBI, 
the Vatican and the Wehrmacht; of aristocracy, tradition, 
secrecy and myth; of victory through air power and 
raison d'état. The word “security” told the whole story: 
When we were boys, it meant freedom from worry for 
the workingman; when we grew up, it meant institutional- 
ized voyeurism in the Civil Service. 

As a title for their new sympathies, the Depression 
rebels appropriated the word Revisionism, begging com- 
parison with Eduard Bernstein’s effort to free socialism 
from mechanical historicity and to make it more organic 
and humane. Their use of the word was scandalous. They 
taught us to sneer at the naive social workers who had 
collected tinfoil for Republican Spain, but we found them 
collecting no tinfoil 
ary Hungary. They turned West German rearmament into 
a loyalty test, but they spent three years drawing abso- 
lutely no conclusions from the East German workers’ 
uprising. They made us smirk at the old Stalinoids who, 
faced with the Moscow Trials, asked “What about the 
Negroes in the South?”; but we found them yawning at 
the epochal post-1954 struggle of the Southern and North- 
ern Negro—not to mention the plight of the Puerto Rican 





let alone brigades—for revolution- 


around the corner. They taught us how unseemly was the 
scheme to pack the Court, how demagogic were FDR’s 
fireside chats, in the effort to make “economic democ- 
racy” constitutional; but they provided the rationale for 
the attrition of “bourgeois democracy” through year after 
year of legalized snooping, unvouchered funds, secret 
agencies, covert Federal manipulation of public opinion. 
Worst of all, they failed to grasp—in 1955 any more than 
in 1945—either the menace or the promise of the atom. 

Instead of facing the real problems of the last decade 
here or abroad, the Depression rebels tacitly conceded 
World War III and spent their time marching as “con- 
sultants” to the State Department, Pentagon, CIA, Air 
Intelligence and the propaganda stations; maneuvering 
for corporation stipends; hobbling their letterhead com- 
mittees with advice (and more) from “Washington”; 
ensconcing themselves in a three-job (no commitments), 
country-dacha style of life with an occasional anti- 
Communist “forum” their sole political exercise. What 
passed for politics among them became increasingly 
petty. Where once they had debated The Coming Struggle 
for Power, now it was Red Channels. Jean Valjean had, in 
fact, turned into Inspector Javert and was chasing his 
own past. (More precisely, the hard Party members of 
the Depression were devoting most of their energy to 
clobbering the soft fellow-travelers of the Popular Front.) 
Once ready to destroy democracy because of Herbert 
Hoover, the Depression rebels were now ready, because 
of Joseph Stalin, to proclaim liberty secure in the time of 
McCarthy and Eastland, the classless society achieved 
under Louis Wolfson and Jimmy Hoffa, democratic cul- 
ture viable in the day of Jayne Mansfield, Norman Vin- 
cent Peale and Ezra Pound. 





HOUGH our generation grew up into this intellecty - 

miasma, we faced no economic depression. Wearg rs (] 
on the New Deal, we continued for a long time to reme, € d 
ber our elders through the spectacles of 1940, when the e 
were anti-Hitler, anti-Stalin and still publicly commits 
to reform. Until the end of the Stalin era revealed the ual 
new stance, then, we tended to leave high ideology ‘ bit ke 
them and ourselves to seek the microcosm where » gers 
hoped to be immediately effective. Our great withdrayg 
(for that is what it was) took five notable forms: 

1, The more literal “politicals” joined the local cht 
house and tried to “remake the party from below.” Tiw 
and again, the pros sold them out at ticket-making tim Laas 
The youngsters who could not swallow this liberal varian thetic 
of “democratic centralism” quit. Those who stayed Aid not 
ended by believing that winning elections was the chief 
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: : sather, 
content of politics. Because history is more subtle, the bhe time 
ended up losing elections as well. ip to 


2. Presumptive social planners moved hopefully (af) 
GI credit) to small communities where they could “paf, 
ticipate.” Sweet young things in blue jeans worked \j 
raise teachers’ salaries, plant trees, unlock “subversivé 
library shelves, arrange new Chautauqua lectures. Bi 
the young communitarians learned that the problems dj 
Megalopolis cannot even begin to be approached by sub 
urban village councils and neighborhood PTAs. Thei 
own trivial accomplishments could easily be effaced hj 
the casual fiat of a medium-sized corporation or legis 
tive committee. The surviving Scarsdale Rosa Luxen 
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burgs are now Helen Hokinson ladies. 

3. A universal solace was the “primary unit,” the dis 
embodied mythical Family, allegedly impervious to th 
society around it. Psychoanalysis, natural childbirth, do 
it-yourself, the family circle, the Sunday school—all thesf,.,,. 
forms of togetherness were supposed to help us sink rool 
in the wasteland, create asteroids of love and integrity i 
the UNIVAC universe. It was. in part, a healthy reactio 
The old Bohemians captured in Mary McCarthy’s fries 
had surely lacked most of the simple human graces [it 
deed, many of them are still boors, despite their ne 
politics). But no family is an island any more thal Boyce 
man is. How does one escape the subversive influence Bold - 
Eisenhower and The $64,000 Question? How does Bnore ye 
touch mercy and kindness after the napalm-bombing Sudden] 
northern Koreans (“use Asians to fight Asians”) ? Eve Bhave ste 
optimistic David Riesman could not locate his “autoOBiym wy, 
mous” man beneath the $10-billion shower of salesma'Fthe Jac 
ship that rains on us each year; the effort to resist it ® 1914, of 
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a purely personal plane is often more debilitating th Pie had 
capitulation. Put he } 

4, The literary event of our youth was the “new eri it, rema 
cism,” and the academy was its locus. With the press " Bpanicke, 
all its varieties becoming more centralized, less accessible peace, } 
the host of postwar English majors had no prospect othe H America 
than to stay in school and breed more English maj fhe dark 
Exegesis was the order of the day. Our young dot H Into Nis 
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pored over the old texts like Kabala, boosting their esteem 
vith Charles-Van-Dorenish knowledge of detail, hoping 
y find magic configurations that would provide some 
ayptic sense for their private worlds. Whatever sense 
emerged, however, was our elders’, not our own. Their 
methodological apparatus was impeccable, even useful, 
‘Biut it left us in an emotional void. 
‘} The Depression rebels and their young apprentices in 
the academy ripped naturalism (historically, the hand- 
maiden of socialism) to shreds and worshipped pre- 
progressive ikons. The cold-war assault on Stalin’s version 
of “socialist realism” (in Russian fact, the maddest sort 
vfcerical romanticism) put a patriotic stamp on coterie 
isthetics. Rejecting Henry Thoreau, the English majors 
did not seek the cleansing pessimism of Henry Adams; 
jaher, they resurrected Henry James, who could live in 
Pihe time of the Paris Commune and Haymarket Riots and 
write to the tempo of Jane Austen. James’s little Maisie 




















om (fnew the world was cruel but did not know why; helpless 
‘ My jn the face of others’ passion, she retained her sang froid 
rked ti 


and cultivated her savoir faire. It seemed to some our 
collective portrait. (Bolder spirits recognized Julien Sorel 
asa truer model, noting, too, that 1848 and 1871 had fol- 
Jowed Stendhal. ) 

Melville’s Ahab, meanwhile, became the prototype of 
ll the despised “fanatics” who had consciously fought 


me the great evils without stint. Melville himself, employed as 
Me minor civil servant as our fratricidal bloodbath ap- 
Uxell 


roached, became the symbol of personal detachment 
_Pitom society. Huck Finn’s dreams of youthful freedom 
‘fand brotherhood were found loaded with homosexuality 
and repressed guilt on the Negro question (our dreams, 
00, were thus tainted). Dreiser’s grim indictments of 
apitalist values were turned into “psychological” melo- 
ramas by Hollywood; the Reader’s Subscription set 
Xcommunicated him for his style. 

A startling index to the political culture of the times 
vas the fate of Eugene O’Neill. Not one of his plays was 
roduced between 1934 and 1945—the decade of anti- 
ascist unity. The Iceman Cometh was tried with middling 
uccess in 1946—the illusory clearing between war and 
vld war. His plays then went unproduced again for ten 
pete years of cold war. One production, then, in 22 years. 
‘Puddenly, in little more than a year, three of his plays 
fave stormed our theater and shamed all the interreg- 
ium Writers. It was more than coincidence. O’Neill was 
‘Pie last of the old, gothic line of greats formed before 
14, of a piece with Dreiser, Beard, Veblen and the rest. 
He had experienced Marx and Freud and Dada and more, 
mt he had wrestled with it, absorbed it and transmuted 
i temaining all the while an American in revolt. Un- 
panicked by either depression or prosperity, war or 
ace, he had continued to probe at the sick soul of 
American society, asking the bitterest questions, facing 


; ; 
. ' darkest answers with compassion. Long Day’s Journey 





tto Night, his masterpiece, lay unproduced while scores 
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of anti-fascist and anti-Communist committeemen seur- 
ried about “defending” our culture, of which such works 
are the only genuine justification. 

To our young critics, O’Neill’s return was person- 
ally shattering. They had spent a decade praising the 
art of limited scope, minute sensibility and neutral val- 
ues. Suddenly, this lean, grey ghost had risen from 
the sepulcher, clutched them by the viscera and shown 
them it was all a lie. They had spent years examining 
the artifices of Daedalus; and here Icarus, who had dared 
reach for the sun and had surely been burned for his 
hubris, had returned to tell the tale. Such a triumph 
had disarming implications for all who had been preach- 
ing the literature—and politics—of safety. 

5. The expatriates of our generation were those who 
sensed a bit of political reality—the solemn young men 
who vaguely understood that to dethrone Babbitt they 
would first have to destroy Lenin, who had given him a 
new lease on life. (Three of the four major Presidential 
candidates in 1912 were more radical than any of those 
of 1920 or 1956.) By joining the Government’s “crusade” 
against Communism abroad, these young adventurers sub- 
consciously hoped to wipe out reaction’s pet bogey at 
home. The revolutionary overthrow of Soviet totalitarian- 
ism was bound to stir fat-cat America—such was the mag- 
net that invisibly drew so many to the Voice of America, 
to the “semi-private” agencies, and to various institu- 
tions which persist in calling themselves independent. But 
Lenin’s old question, Kto kovo?—who is using whom? 
—continued to be a good one. The young revolutionaries 
rubbed elbows with émigrés who were sometimes fascists 
and more often anachronisms; they alternately appeased 
and wrangled with the illiterates and warmongers of the 
pro-American underground; they parsed the hypocritical 
political syntax of J. F. Dulles, which employed their 
own phrases to further precisely opposite aims. Slowly 
they realized that, in this context, too, means did deter- 
mine ends. Hungary completed the lesson. After seeing 
Partisan Review and Time unite on our culture, and Wal- 
ter Reuther and Herman Talmadge unite on the “new 
America,” we have now seen Eisenhower and Khrushchev 
agree (a few years ago, Bertrand Russell thought it would 
be McCarthy and Malenkov) that an armed and occupied 
Europe, half Krupp and half Kaganovich, is better than 
the single independent, democratic and socialist Europe 
demanded simultaneously by the students of Budapest, 
Warsaw and Madrid. 

What those students were demanding was genuine 
revisionism: a socialism tempered by the communal in- 
sights of anarcho-syndicalism, shorn of mad blueprints 
and scaled to the size of men who work the soil and 
mines; a socialism humanized by the cooperative and 
municipal experiments of Scandinavia and fortified by 
the heritage of British jurisprudence; a socialism freed 
of nationalist manias and as uncompromised by capital, 
clericalism or fascism as by Leninism. It was for this 
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very revisionism, we once thought, that our elders had 
mobilized us. We knew how mistaken we had been when 
Washington’s criminal apathy toward Hungary moved our 
elders far less than American society’s occasional fail- 
ure to harass a fellow-traveler. And yet those students 
are our generation—our long-lost cousins whose fore- 
fathers did not cross the Atlantic but endured European 
civilization’s trial by fire. Because that young generation 
of intellectuals did rise with uncaptive minds, I believe 
the end of our own long withdrawal is in sight. 

“The revolt [in Hungary] failed, and the world went 
back into the old rigid stalemate,” writes William Barrett 
in the current Anchor Review, “but in those few days one 
also had the sense how fragile was the whole intellectual 
decade of the cold war, how it hung like a puff of smoke 
ready to vanish from the horizon, together with all the 
petty squabbles and petty intellectual figures it produced 
as its typical spokesmen here in the United States.” 


RAGILE AS that puff of smoke was, it had been bitter 
to choke us. We have been described as beat, 
cool, apathetic, cynical; I suspect we have only been 
timid. We knew our hearts’ desires, but 15 years of 
mobilized national unanimity persuaded us that the 
desirable was rarely possible. So we had withdrawn, 
scaled down our ideals to the prescriptions of our elders, 
and called this realism. In dialogues among ourselves, 
the answer to radical suggestions was invariably to quote 
the odds. Abolish TV commercials? Break GM into five 
companies? Compel an acre of garden for every acre- 
story of commercial building? The wistful answer was 
always: “Sure—but they'll never allow it.” The occa- 
sional waves of genuine political emotion which swept us 
—after Truman’s election, during the Hungarian revolt— 
showed how unperceptive were the reports of our cynicism. 
In fact. our growing apathy to the intellectual projects of 
our elders was a protective screen for our own more 
exacting. more easily wounded idealism. 

With the end of the cold war, we are at last ready 
to return from our various withdrawals, fortified by 
their disciplining lessons: the tactical realities of 
political infighting and the communal economy; the 
solaces as well as the limits of “private” life; the sym- 
biotic tension between words and their effects, literary 
themes and social tendencies; the ephemeral and emas- 
culating nature of political collaboration based solely 
on negative pieties and geographical accidents. 

With such insights, we must confront the new facts of 
American life, which have been compounded by a genera- 
tion’s neglect: The collapse of democratic community in 
the face of unplanned, ungoverned super-cities which 
sprawl across counties and whole states, sweeping away 
rural islands of diversity to the primary benefit of real- 
estate speculators. jerry-builders and mortgage bankers. 
The steady abdication of all political decisions to Wash- 
ington and of taste to New York and Hollywood. The 
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New Feudalism of our political economy—the sia 
monopolies inextricably linked with government, “{ 
fense” and higher education, increasingly manned |; 
non-productive traders in “services,” impersonally mj Al 
by the new interchangeable élite of the influence gam 
subject to the sole control of an opinion-market manip, 
lated by the agencies of public relations. Labor’s vast ney 
capital (pension) funds, and the automation which cm NI 
either petrify the workers’ complete alienation from bi 
work or erase—after 50 centuries—the difference betwee 
“labor” and “management.” The menial status of tk ' 
public-school teacher, despised by society in the onf 20CIC 
terms it values, excluded from all community functios 
except the control of young psychotics. The advertisin 
octopus which seizes two-thirds of our periodical spat N 
stuffs each airwave-hour with 20 commercials, defaces oy 
cities and roads, and clogs our mailboxes with junk f fice 
So we find that politics has disappeared, that we hav} s,harf 
lost all social control over the most intimate elements if 45.  ¢ 
our lives: our homes, our neighborhoods, our schookh a4 ch 
our transportation, our entertainment and our culturf J, Jast 
Neither American industry nor American labor n0f the So 
American community life is democratic in more than of the 
formal sense. And the meat of American party politioh prvati 
is the sub rosa competition of élites. lobbies and pressuth ra} p 
groups to provide merchandisable gimmicks to the tacif ¢harf 
cians of our two schizoid, stalemated electoral machine rang I 
Democratization, decentralization, socialist humanism} cent r¢ 
all current demands in Eastern Europe—are hardly besith yho w 
the point in this country. moved 
Our own experience with the reaction bred in Waf the ok 
and cold war has taught us, most clearly of all, thi} Ung 
the evolution of American society both influences atl surpris 
depends on the daily series of choices we must maketh of Au 
abroad. At this very moment, we can help a humanish sme 
federal Europe emerge (as our senior partner) from part. 1 
Lisbon to Vladivostok: or we can haggle, boggle aul emmer 
cadge, insisting on the imperium of Oshkosh, the if Chane, 
violability of missile platforms in the Schwarzwald, tf ment, 
sacred right of self-determination for Old Believers ff the sta 
Carpatho-Ruthenia. We can begin to treat a human lief figure, 
in Asia, Africa or Latin America as we would treat © county 





own; or we can, by gluttonous hoarding and white mat! ceiving 
arrogance, prepare the way for a global race Gétterdat'> signat 
merung which would make Hitler’s war seem like the politic 
Spanish Succession. We can use atomic energy to leath crisis, 
our children to a cooperative world commonwealth—0"'F decree 
mass graves. dissols 

Our elders were Ivan Karamazovs. whose signal obF dismis 
session with the One Big Issue blinded them to the UF lsc 
avenged tears of more than a single child. We are 0" that A 
quite Alyoshas, but we know now that all these problet} dents, 
are indivisible, that justice has no “emergency” pro! | teem, 
ties. Having withdrawn from history in an era of unhol' # ner ha 
alliances, we return with the knowledge that the empet § repub] 
have no clothes. the Hi 
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By Friedrich Katscher 


Socialist Party Chairman wins country's highest office 


VIENNA 

N May 22, 67-year-old Dr. 
Adolf Scharf took the oath of 
ofice as Austria’s new President. 
Scharf had been Vice Chancellor in 
this country’s coalition government 
and chairman of the Socialist party. 


'Inlast year’s Parliamentary elections, 


the Socialists won only 43 per cent 


‘of the vote; while the Catholic con- 


srvative People’s party and the Lib- 
eral party, both of which backed 
Scharf’s opponent, Professor Wolf- 
sang Denk, captured 46 and 6.5 per 
cent respectively. Yet, it was Scharf 
who won a 5l-per-cent majority and 
moved into the Presidential office in 
the old Imperial palace. 
Unquestionably, one reason for this 
surprising result is that the President 
of Austria in no sense wields the 
same power as his American counter- 
part. The latter is head of both Gov- 
emment and state. In Austria, the 
Chancellor is the head of the Govern- 
ment. The President is only head of 
the state and thus a largely symbolic 
figure, occupied with representing the 
country on ceremonial occasions, re- 
tiving foreign envoys, affixing his 
Signature to laws, etc. He acquires 
political importance only in time of 
crisis, when he can issue emergency 
decrees under certain circumstances, 
lissolve Parliament, and appoint or 
dismiss members of the Government. 
Also helpful to Scharf was the fact 
that Austria’s first two postwar Presi- 
dents, who enjoyed wide popular es- 
em, were both Socialists. Karl Ren- 
net had helped to create an Austrian 
‘public in 1918, after the collapse of 
the Hapsburg monarchy, and again 
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in 1945, after the defeat of the Nazis. 
Parliament unanimously elected him 
President in 1945, and he died in 
1950 shortly before the end of his 
6-year term. His successor was Vien- 
na’s Mayor Theodor Korner, elected 
in May 1951 by a popular majority 
of 52 per cent. Korner was a former 
general in the Imperial Army who 
had won high honors in World War 
I. After the war, he became a Social 
Democrat, was imprisoned under the 
Dollfuss dictatorship, and later re- 
fused to cooperate with the Nazis. A 
man with an aristocratic bearing and 
a winning manner, he died in Janu- 
ary. 

In opposing Scharf’s bid for the 
Presidency, the People’s party de- 
cided to trade on a reported popular 
trend against partisan politics by 
putting up a “non-party” candidate. 
Jointly with the Liberal party (for- 
merly known as the League of Inde- 
pendents), a conglomerate of ex- 
Nazis, malcontents and ambitious 
politicians, the People’s party nomi- 
nated Professor Denk, a Viennese 
surgeon whose only political experi- 
ence had been a short term as City 
Councilman under Dollfuss. 

In their election campaign, the So- 
cialists hammered at three main 
points: (1) Placing a politically in- 
experienced man in such a high post, 
far from being an advantage, would 
be extremely dangerous. (2) People’s 
party members were already serving 
as Federal Chancellor and as Presi- 
dent of Parliament. To give that par- 
ty control of the Presidential office 
as well would upset the country’s po- 
litical balance. (3) Scharf, if elected, 


would continue the tradition of his 
popular Socialist predecessors. 

People’s party propaganda was 
based on the presentation of its candi- 
date as a man “above parties,” the 
charge that Scharf was a dangerous 
“Marxist,” and the fact that the Com- 
munist party had instructed its mem- 
bers to vote for Scharf. (The Commu- 
nists backed him, first, for fear that 
nominating an independent candi- 
date would show how heavy their 
losses have been since the Hungarian 
uprising, and, second, as part of their 
continuing effort to woo the Social- 
ists into a new united front. How- 
ever, Scharf made no attempt what- 
ever to encourage Communist sup- 
port, and the CP can expect to reap 
no reward for its unsolicited aid.) 

At the polls on May 5, 2.26 mil- 
lion votes were cast for Scharf and 
2.16 for Denk. Clearly, numerous 
members of both the People’s and 
Liberal parties voted for the Social- 
ist candidate. In general, the election 
showed the increasing decline of the 
extremist parties of the Left and 
Right (Communists and neo-Nazis) 
and the popular desire for coopera- 
tion between the two major parties. 

Scharf’s election will bring no 
changes in Austrian politics. The pos- 
sibility of a “little coalition” of the 
People’s party and Liberals to govern 
Austria without Socialist participa- 
tion has now been ruled out, and the 
decade-old Socialist-People’s party 
coalition will continue. Scharf’s suc- 
cessor as Vice Chancellor and party 
chairman, Dr. Bruno Pitterman, is 
a moderate with a knack for com- 
promise and conciliation. He has al- 
ready called for better understanding 
between the Catholic Church and the 
Socialist party. 

Adolf Scharf is a man of absolute 
integrity, devotion to democratic 
principles and no personal preten- 
sions whatever. (He was one of the 
few Cabinet members whose tele- 
phone number was listed in the direc- 
tory.) He will prove a_ staunch 
guardian of Austrian democracy for 
the next six—or possibly twelve— 
years. 
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Special Election for 
McCarthy Senate Seat 


By Frank Wallick 


MILWAUKEE 
OVERNOR Vernon Thomson’s de- 
G cision to call a special election 
to fill Joe McCarthy’s vacant seat in 
the U.S. Senate gives Wisconsin’s 
stripling Democratic party its best 
chance in a generation to redeem the 
name of LaFollette. 

Democrats have had good luck in 
winning special elections—a typical 
Wisconsin oddity, provided by the 
state’s Progressive legislative fathers. 
Congressman Lester Johnson of Black 
River Falls won a seat in Congress 
this way soon after President Eisen- 
hower’s glitter wore off in 1953, and 
Johnson’s party hopes the same thing 
can happen this year. 

Heading the list of Democratic 
candidates for the 96th U.S. Sen- 
ate seat is Milwaukee’s bright young 
Henry Reuss, a rabid conservationist. 
who is known as the Dick Neuberger 
of the Midwest. However, Reuss has 
pledged to withdraw if Congressman 
Clement Zablocki goes through with 
his decision to run. William Prox- 
mire, a three-time candidate for Gov- 
ernor who also wants to run, is today 
out of favor with labor and Demo- 
cratic heads in Wisconsin. 

Republicans will have former Gov- 
ernor Walter J. Kohler Jr., Lieutenant 
Governor Warren Knowles and for- 
mer Congressman Glenn Davis as 
their candidates. Kohler is said to 
be a White House favorite, and, while 
he is the GOP’s best vote-getter, this 
reputation as Eisenhower’s pet will 
have to be lived down. Knowles and 
Davis are several shades more con- 
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servative in their views than Kohler. 

Since the breakup of the LaFollette 
organization in the state, the Demo- 
cratic party has tried hard, but with- 
out much luck, to recapture its once 
flaming liberal spirit. The party’s 
strongest figure, Thomas Fairchild. 
virtually gave up the effort last year 
by seeking his father’s place on the 
State Supreme Court. Fairchild 
might have beaten McCarthy in the 
1952 race had not Eisenhower given 
the late Senator his official blessing. 
As it was, Fairchild came within 10 
per cent of victory in a GOP land- 
slide year, carrying the metropolitan 
areas where enlightened newspapers 
opposed McCarthy’s record. 

Reuss, who was beaten in the 1952 
Fairchild, 


has proven to be the party’s most 


Democratic primary by 


appealing personality since he de- 
feated Congressman Charles Kersten 
in 1954. With the backing of the 
powerful Milwaukee Journal, Reuss 
has inveighed against oil-depletion 
allowances, championed a new ap- 
proach to foreign policy, urged a 
$5,000 ceiling on soil-bank payments, 
and become the hero of every Wis- 
consinite who ever fished a trout 
stream or shot a wild duck. 
Wisconsin was the first major agri- 
cultural state to be clobbered by the 
Benson sliding scale when support 
prices on dairy products were low- 
ered to 75 per cent of parity. Benson 
at one time was in such low favor 
with the state’s farm population that 
the authoritative Wisconsin Agricul- 
turist and Farmer poll showed that 





only 8 per cent of the state’s diy 
farmers thought he was doing a Bood 
job. Since then, Benson has improve 
his standing somewhat, but there js 
widespread farm discontent, 
The state’s GOP organization ; 
severely split between the McCarthy. 
ite faction and those who call then. 
selves “modern Republicans.” Ther 
are still strong progressive strains jy 
the Republican party here, a hold. 
over from the LaFollette days. Gove. 
nor Thomson, remembered by TY) 
watchers during the 1952 Chicag 
GOP convention for his oratory in 
support of Taft delegates, has pullet 
a switch this year by refusing to sup 
port a sales 
sought by his industrialist backer 


state tax—earnes||| 

The man who unwittingly assurei 
Senator Alexander Wiley’s nomin 
tion in a hard-fought GOP priman 
last year has voiced the fears of man 
a lingering McCarthy follower. Saii 
Howard Boyle, whose slim vote took 
enough votes away from the GO? 
convention-endorsed Glenn Davis te 
nominate Wiley: “The announcel 
candidates are candidates for the 
White House social list. We need : 
man who will get in and fight like 
Joe McCarthy did.” 

Echoes of this fanatic followin: 
may haunt all three of the GOP hope 
fuls, who will be challenged to pledge 
allegiance to both President Eisen 
hower and the late Joe McCarthy in 
nearly every campaign appearance 
It was the regular Republicans’ 1 
fusal to take a stand for the Presider! 
that sent many independent and Re 
publican voters into the Democrati 
column on Milwaukee’s Teutonii 
north side last year, as Henry Reus 
won re-election by the largest margit 
—30,000—ever 
once seesaw district. 

The hard-boiled arithmetic doest! 
favor a Democratic victory. The 
whole state has gone Democratic onl 
twice in the last 20 years. In 1948. 
Harry Truman got enough disgru" 
tled farmers to carry Wisconsin. The 
same year, Tom Fairchild beat # 
inept Republican for Attorney Gen 
eral. But maybe it can happen ag@!” 
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Grassroots Opinion on Foreign Aid 


St. Louis 

RASSROOTS opinion showed itself 

in various shades of green re- 

cently at a House Foreign Affairs 

subcommittee hearing on the value of 

economic aid to other countries. For 

sven hours. three patient Congress- 

men heard 37 taxpayers talk back in 

asmall courthouse room in the heart 
of Middle Western suburbia. 

The Congressmen’s trip here had 
about as much to do with pending 
legislation as some of Senator Mc- 
Carthy’s forays. But that did not 
bother the liberal witnesses who re- 
sponded gladly to the questions of 
Representative A. S. J. Carnahan, 
an internationally-minded Missouri 
Democrat. Nor did it trouble the iso- 
lationists, who were much more con- 
cerned with the danger of letting 
American boys mix with foreigners 
than with the practical effect of the 
hearing. 

Typical were three clubwomen, all 
neatly dressed and matronly. They 
endorsed foreign aid and quoted such 
experts as Chester Bowles and W. W. 
Rostow to back their views. Others 
invoked Professor Clarence Manion 
and Senator William F. Knowland 
and spoke with just as much author- 
ity against “rathole” programs. 

Mrs. Joy C. Guze represented the 
international idealists when she said, 
‘Don’t underestimate the willingness 
of Americans to be responsible for 
their neighbors, even though they are 
on the other side of the earth.” She 
asked the subcommittee to support 
long-term economic aid for all under- 
developed countries at the rate of at 
least $2 billion a year. 

Abookkeeper, Mrs. Margaret Aus- 
it, represented a more parochial 
form of idealism. “Foreign-aid ca- 
reerists shouldn’t throw our money 
around the world so long as our hos- 
pitals, roads and schools are dis- 
gracefully inadequate,” she said. As 
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By Richard Rose 


to the United Nations: “Any organi- 
zation started by Alger Hiss, Harry 
Dexter White and Russia is Commu- 
nist-dominated.” The middle-aged 
mother declared bitterly, “America 
has now taken England’s place as the 
most hated nation in the world.” 

A retired professor of education, 
Theodore Lentz, urged that an inter- 
national university be established to 
do research toward the elimination 
of tensions most likely to cause war. 
“Only by studying means of bring- 
ing together divisive cultures can we 
break down curtains of all sorts,” he 
reasoned. 

William R. Schneider, a self-nomi- 
nated candidate for the Republican 
Presidential nomination in 1952, told 
the subcommittee that foreign aid 
was simply giving Americans a repu- 
tation abroad as “big fools.” The 
husky lawyer asserted, “The mere 
fact that a person has a full stomach 
does not make him an opponent of 
Communism.” 

Charles Werner told of the techni- 
cal-assistance projects he had seen in 
India, where villages were being lift- 
ed out of age-old poverty. He was one 
of the few witnesses who had actually 
seen foreign-aid money at work. 

A suburban housewife, Mrs. Jack 
Bruner, came armed with revealed, 
not academic, truths. Aid to the un- 
committed nations should be refused 
on the basis of Matthew 12:30 (“He 
that is not with me is against me”). 
Material advancement was of dubious 
value anyway, she declared, in the 
light of Matthew 16:26 (“For what 
is a man profited, if he shall gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?”’) 
The money saved by eliminating for- 


eign aid could be given back to the 
states, she said. 

When Miss Cecil Puckett, a plainly 
dressed, middle-aged school teacher 
began her statement, the audience 
relaxed, expecting one more plea 
for “world brotherhood.” But she 
brought them up sharp by a remind- 
er, in a slight rural accent, that she, 
too, came from an underdeveloped 
part of the world—the sharecropping 
country of southeastern Missouri. 

“Some people seem to have for- 
gotten that it wasn’t so long ago that 
we had many backward sections in 
our own country. I can remember. 
Down home, I learned that freedom 
doesn’t mean much if you have to 
work all the time just to stay alive. 
If you haven’t got anything, then you 
aren’t afraid of war because life is 
already as bad as it can get. I’ve seen 
what has happened here in the past 
20 years. I know what a difference 
the REA [Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration] made in my own 
county. That’s why I want to see us 
help other people just like we’ve 
helped ourselves.” 

Shortly after her well-applauded 
testimony, the hearing was adjourned 
so that everyone could get home on 
time for dinner. It is doubtful that 
any in the audience of 60 took away 
ideas any different from those they 
had brought. The two St. Louis news- 
papers reflected this fact. One led 
with: “Mr. and Mrs. Average Citizen 
spoke out here yesterday on this 
country’s foreign-aid program, most- 
ly in criticism of its administration.” 
The other headlined: “Heavy Major- 
ity at Hearing Here for Extension of 
Aid Program.” 
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RESULTS OF NEW LEADER READERSHIP 


SURVEY 


In a forthcoming issue 








By Arthur Koestler 


Alternative 
to 
Capital 


Punishment 


OSTOYEVSKY SAYS somewhere that if in the last 
D moment before being executed, a man, however 
brave, were given the alternative of spending the rest of 
his days on the top of a bare rock with only enough space 
to sit on, he would choose it with relief. There is indeed 
a Kafkaesque horror attached to an execution, which goes 
beyond the mere fear of death or pain or indignity. It is 
connected not with the brutality but with the macabre, 
cold-blooded politeness of the ceremony, in which the 
person whose neck is going to be broken is supposed to 
collaborate in a nice, sensible manner, as if it were a 
matter of a minor surgical operation. The Romans de- 
prived their victim of the dignity of death by throwing 
him to the beasts in the arena with a clown’s mask at- 
tached to his face; we put a white cap over his head, and 
if the victim is a woman she is made to put on waterproof 
underwear on the morning of the execution. 

Officialdom wishes to make us believe that the opera- 
tion itself is always quick and expeditious. This is not 
true. The truth is that some prisoners struggle both in 
the condemned cell and under the noose, that some have 
to be carried tied to a chair, others dragged to the trap, 
limp, bowels open, arms pinioned to the back, like ani- 
mals; and that still other things happen which should only 
happen in nightmare dreams. In the House of Commons 
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debate of 1948, Beverley Baxter mentioned the case of, 
sick woman of 28 whose insides fell out before she yap. 
ished through the trap. Everybody who took part in thy 
scene suffered some damage to their nervous system. Th 
executioner, Ellis, attempted suicide a few weeks late, 
The Governor of Holloway, Dr. Morton, was describe 
a few days later by a visiting magistrate: “I think I hay 
never seen a person look so changed in appearance by 
mental suffering as the Governor appeared to me to be” 
The prison chaplain, the Reverend Glanville Murray, said 
of the scene of the execution: “When we were all gathered 
together there, it seemed utterly impossible to believe 
what we were there to do. . . . My God, the impulse tp 
rush in and save her by force was almost too strong 
for me.” 

If hanging is a modern form of the godly butchery, the 
alternatives of electrocution or the gas chamber are m 
better. Regarding electrocution, the following account ¢ 
the procedure practiced in the state of Washington ap 
pears in the Royal Commission Report: 

“The execution takes place at 10 A.M. At midnight on 
the preceding night the condemned man is taken from 
the condemned cell block to a cell adjoining the electro 
cution chamber. About 5:30 A.M. the top of his head and 
the calf of one leg are shaved to afford direct contact with 
the electrodes. (The prisoner is usually handcuffed during 
this operation to prevent him from seizing the razor.) At 
7:15 a.M. the death warrant is read to him and about 10 
o'clock he is taken to the electrocution chamber. Five wit 
nesses are present (including representatives of the press) 
and two doctors—the prison medical officer and the city 
coroner. The witnesses watch the execution through @ 
grille or dark glass and cannot be seen by the prisoner. 
Three officers strap the condemned man to the chair, 
tying him around the waist, legs and wrists. A mask is 
placed over his face and the electrodes are attached to his 
head and legs. As soon as this operation is completed 
(about two minutes after he has left the cell) the signal 
is given and the switch is pulled by the electrician: the 
current is left on for two minutes, during which there is 
alternation of two or more different voltages. When itis 
switched off, the body slumps forward in the chair. The 
prisoner does not make any sound when the current is 
turned on, and unconsciousness is apparently instantane 
ous. He is not, however, pronounced dead for some mit 
utes after the current is disconnected. The leg is some 
times slightly burned, but the body is not otherwis 
marked or mutilated.” 

The preparations for gassing are even more ghoulish. 
The following description of the procedure in North 
Carolina is typical: 

“A chamber or room, when the doors are closed. is her 
metically sealed to prevent leakage of cyanide gas. This 
room contains two observation windows. One window #8 
for observation by the required witnesses and the other 
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for officials required to be present at the execution. . -: 
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for several years now, Arthur Koestler (cut at right) has been among those 
ampaigning to abolish the death penalty in Britain. Abolition had been studied 
there by a Select Committee in 1930 and a Royal Commission in 1950, but was 
defeated in the House of Lords six years ago. Recently, Parliament severely 
restricted the types of crimes for which persons could be executed, but the 
fight for complete abolition continues. Capital punishment has been ended in 
Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, Iceland, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
Sweden and Switzerland. Italy and West Germany abolished it after the fall of 
fascism. In the United States, Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin categorically 
bar the death penalty, while North Dakota and Rhode Island permit it only for 
alife-prisoner convicted of the murder of a guard. Despite research by Theodore 
Sellin and others which shows no difference in crime between abolitionist and 
death-penalty states, 43 states maintain capital punishment and there has been 
little agitation here against it since the days of the Progressive movement. Mr. 
Koestler’s article is adapted from his forthcoming book Reflections on Hanging 
(copyright Arthur Koestler 1956, copyright The Macmillan Company 1957). 
His other books include Darkness at Noon, Arrival and Departure, The Yogi 
and the Commissar, Thieves in the Night, Insight and Outlook, The Structure 


of a Miracle, Arrow in the Blue and The Invisible Writing. 








this room is a wooden chair with leather straps for strap- 





ing the prisoner’s arms, legs and across the abdomen to 
he chair. In the seat of this chair is a trap door electri- 
cally controlled which releases the cyanide pellets. 

“Prior to the execution all equipment is double checked 
anda pound of sodium cyanide pellets is placed in the 
rap in the seat of the chair. Twenty minutes before execu- 
ion three pints of U.S.P. sulphuric acid and six pints of 
ater are carefully mixed in a lead container. The con- 
ainer is covered with a lid of similar material and is 
laced under the chair in a position to receive the pellets 
when dropped. 

“There are two copper pipes adjacent to the chair 
which lead under the floor outside the physician’s stand. 
Atthe end of the pipe in the chamber is a rubber hose 
which is to be connected to the head of a Bowles stetho- 
scope strapped to the prisoner’s chest. Attached to the 





oer end of the copper pipes at the physician’s stand are 
the earpieces of a stethoscope for determining the time 
of the prisoner’s death. 

“The prisoner has been previously prepared in his cell 
in this manner: clothing removed, with the exception of 
shorts; the head of a Bowles stethoscope strapped over 
the apex of the heart with broad strips of adhesive. 

“After the above preparations the prisoner walks to 
the execution chamber preceded by the Chaplain and fol- 
lowed by the Warden or one of his Deputies. He is then 
‘tapped in the chair under the supervision of the Warden 
it Deputy; a leather mask applied to the face; the stetho- 
“ope head connected with aforementioned tube; the 
Chaplain’s prayers completed and all officials leave the 
thamber. The last person leaving the chamber quickly 
‘moves the cover from the acid container. The doors to 
tte chamber and ante-room are quickly closed and the 
tes dropped in the acid by the electrically controlled 
Witch... 


“ 
When this method was first employed, medical opin- 
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ion was not unanimous about it; there were some who 
thought that the gas had a suffocating effect which would 
cause acute distress, if not actual pain, before the prisoner 
became unconscious. It seems to be now generally agreed 
that unconsciousness ensues very rapidly.” 

The report adds: “No sedatives, narcotics or any other 
drugs are administered to the prisoner before execution.” 


HE ALTERNATIVE to capital punishment is imprison- 

ment “for life.” This really means imprisonment for 
a length of time determined by the demands of public 
safety and the rehabilitation of the prisoner. The argu- 
ments most often heard against this alternative can be 
classified as follows: 

© It is unsafe. The murderer serving a life sentence is 
usually let out after a number of years and may commit 
another murder. 

© To keep a murderer, who cannot be reformed. in 
prison to the end of his life is more cruel than a quick 
death. 

¢ Imprisonment is not cruel enough; modern prisons 
pamper the criminal instead of punishing him. 

That it would be unsafe to let murderers live is an 
argument in which many well-meaning people believe. 
though they loathe the idea of hanging and would rather 
do away with it. But the public’s idea of the murderer is 
modeled on exceptional and untypical cases which re- 
ceive the widest publicity and are part of the national 
folklore. The murderer is thought of as either a homi- 
cidal maniac, or a hardened criminal, or a monster plan- 
ning the “perfect murder.” But these popular figures who 
impress themselves on the public imagination are no more 
typical of murderers as a class than Lawrence of Arabia 
was of British subalterns as a class. 

Half a century ago, Sir John Macdonell, Master of the 
Supreme Court, analyzed the criminal statistics from 1886 
to 1905 and found the following result: 90 per cent of 
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the murders were committed by men, and nearly two- 
thirds of their victims were their wives, mistresses or 
sweethearts. The peak day for murder is Saturday, and 
the peak hours 8 P.M. to 2 A.M. Approximately 30 per cent 
of the murders were caused by drink, quarrels and violent 
rage, another 40 per cent by jealousy, intrigues and sex- 
ual motives, and only 10 per cent by financial motives. 

Half a century later, the Royal Commission examined 
the statistics of the years 1900-49 and came to the con- 
clusion that they “confirm Sir John Macdonell’s statement 
that murder is not in general a crime of the so-called 
criminal classes.” 

Next, let us examine, from the point of view of public 
safety, the conduct of murderers who have been con- 
victed and reprieved. The people best qualified to decide 
this question are obviously the prison governors. wardens. 
prison chaplains and Home Office experts. These were 
heard both by the Select Committee of 1930 and by the 
Royal Commission in 1950. Their opinions are quoted 
below; they were unanimous and without dissent. First. 
the Select Committee: 

“High tribute was paid to the general conduct in 
prison, and on release, of reprieved murderers. . . . The 
testimony of the Home Office witnesses was as follows: 
‘A very large number of murderers are, in other respects. 
perfectly decent people, and a very large proportion of 
them, if they were let out, would be very unlikely to com- 
mit any other murder or any other crime. They are really 
a class by themselves; they are quite different from the 
ordinary criminal as a rule. . . . It is certainly not com- 
mon experience that a murderer who has been released 
after serving part of a life sentence returns to prison. . . . 
committing further murders on release, that 


999 


as to... 
might be entirely ruled out. 

None of the prison governors or officials dissented 
from this opinion. The Royal Commission came to the 
same conclusion: 

“There is a popular belief that prisoners serving a life 
sentence after conviction of murder form a specially 
troublesome and dangerous class, That is not so, Most 
find themselves in prison because they have yielded to 
temptation under the pressure of a combination of cir- 
cumstances unlikely to recur.” 

In August 1952, there was a total of 91 reprieved 
murderers among the prison population of England and 
Wales, out of which 82 belonged to the “star” class. 
Thus the large majority of reprieved murderers are un- 
usually well-behaved model prisoners. What happens 
when they are let loose on society after serving their 
sentence? 

During the twenty-year period 1928-48, 174 people 
were sentenced to life, and of these 112 had been released 
at the end of the period in question, Of these 112, only 
one was alleged to have committed a second murder: 
Walter Graham Rowland. He is, as far as one can gather 
from existing reports, the only case of a “sane” reprieved 





murderer being convicted of a second murder in the Upj. 
ted Kingdom in the course of the 20th century. None of 
the other released “lifers” during the twenty-year period 
ending in 1948 committed crimes of violence against the 
person; and only five committed offenses against prop. 
erty. In Scotland, eleven reprieved murderers were re. 
leased during the same period; only two of these were 
re-convicted, one for theft and one for “lewd practices” 

The evidence before the Royal Commission from the 
Commonwealth countries and the U.S.A. was as follows: 

New South Wales: “In general such prisoners after re. 
lease behave well. Very occasionally . . . the murderer 
with a previous record of criminality . . . will again come 
into conflict with the law, but seldom for a serious of 
fence.” 

Queensland (capital punishment abolished): “In the 
fifty years 1900-50, four released murderers committe! 
subsequent offenses: one attempt to kill, one indecent a 
sault, one infliction of bodily harm, one cattle stealing” 

South Australia: “No prisoner released after life 
sentence has been returned for breach of conditions.” 

Canada: “The average of failures is estimated to have 
fluctuated around 3 per cent.” 

Ceylon: “No accurate information available, but case 
where murderers returned to prison are exceptional.” 

New Zealand: “So far as memory goes, no prisoner re 
leased after a conviction of murder has broken any 6! 
the conditions of his release or committed any offens 
or been returned to prison.” 

South Africa: “Recommittals of this class of prisoner 
are extremely rare occurrences.” 

U.S.: “Generally speaking, I doubt if there are any 
facts which would indicate that persons originally con- 
victed and later commuted and released under parol 
have any higher degree of failure on parole than any 
other group. There have been a few notorious cases where 
persons have lapsed into delinquency again, but it i 
usually a comparatively minor sort of crime as cot: 
pared to the one which originally got them into trouble 
Cases of murder committed by persons pardoned from 
the death penalty are rare if not almost unknown.” 

It may be objected that this unanimous body of ev 
dence refers only to the more harmless type of murderers 
who were reprieved precisely because they were Col: 
sidered harmless, But the experience of countries which 
have abolished capital punishment and where, therefore, 
every murderer is automatically reprieved, whether cot 
sidered “harmless” or not, is exactly the same as in coul- 
tries where murderers are still being executed. In Queens 
land and New Zealand, both abolitionist during the period 
in question, only one case is known of a reprieved mat 
attempting murder in the last fifty years. In Europe, 
the Royal Commission’s inquiry embraced six countries: 
Belgium, Denmark, the Netherlands, Norway. Sweden 
and Switzerland. In these six countries, altogether s# 
convicted murderers have committed crimes of violence 
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after their release in the course of the last thirty years. 
(Two in Belgium and four in Denmark.) 

These facts are so amazing and contrary to public 
belief that they call for some explanation, Broadly speak- 
ing, it boils down to this: The vast majority of murderers 
are either “crazy” in the elastic, non-legal sense of the 
word, or momentarily “crazed” (“mad” in American 
parlance) ; a normal person in a normal state of mind 
just doesn’t commit murder. Hence murderers are, by 
and large, either mentally abnormal, or acting under 
abnormal circumstances. The former belong not in 
prison but in an institution; the latter are easier to re- 
form than any other type of criminal. The evidence of 
the extreme rarity of the cases where a murderer found 
fit for release committed a second crime is in itself 
sufficient to show that the risk run by the community 
through the substitution of life for death sentences is 
almost entirely an imaginary one. It is certainly smaller 
than the joint risks of executing innocent people and 
of letting guilty people off because the jury is not certain 
enough to hang the man, but would send him to prison 
in the knowledge that the case can be reopened. 

We now come to the argument that a quick death is 


cast’) Jess cruel than a long prison sentence. It comes from two 
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categories of people: those who rationalize their sadistic 
tendencies by a pious “break his neck for his own good”; 
and genuine humanitarians who, ignorant of condi- 
tions in modern prisons, base their apprehensions on 
vague notions of jail life in Dickensian days. 

The person best qualified to judge whether prison is 
preferable to execution is obviously the prisoner himself. 
Sir Basil Thomson, an outstanding authority, wrote that 
“no Governor has ever yet met a condemned prisoner who 
would refuse a reprieve or who did not ardently long 
for one.” Another ex-prison official stated “that of the 
thirty reprieved murderers whom, in the course of his 
duties. he had come to know intimately, there was not 
one but had testified, after years of imprisonment, to his 
thankfulness for the respite.” Yet at that time prison 
routine was much grimmer and more depressing than 
nowadays, 

The majority in the House of Lords which in 1948 
defeated abolition for a trial period was based on a holy 
alliance between those who proclaimed with the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord J owitt, that a life sentence was a cruelty 
“worse than death,” and those who thought with Lord 
Sandhurst that it was not cruel enough, 

“Unless we look out,” Lord Sandhurst warned, “prison 
will become a home from home, and the next thing will 
be that they will be giving the beggars weekend leave. 
:.. We have to remember that quite a large proportion 
of the criminal population come from, and are the re- 
sult of, bad housing and bad homes, The effect would be 
'o make prison more comfortable than home, and even 
tow such people know that when they go to prison—and 
he magistrates’ courts produce evidence of this—at least 
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they will be warm throughout the winter, . . . The general 
view of the police is dead against this suggestion [sus- 
pension of the death-penalty]. I think it was well summed 
up by the Commissioner when he said that it is safer 
to commit murder than to cross the road. At the present 
moment, that is perfectly true. If you commit murder, 
you know that you will be out of danger of everything 
except of a natural death for the next ten or fifteen years. 
Not one of us in this House can say that. So long as 
we are free to roam about the streets freely, as some 
people do, we are liable to come to a sudden and abrupt 
end at any moment.” 

Which proves that Hansard can be funnier than P. G. 
Wodehouse. For if there are people in this nation living 
under such wretched conditions than even prison is prefer- 
able to them, then decency demands that housing condi- 
tions should be improved and not that prison conditions 
should be made more wretched. Conditions even in the 
most modern prison seem more idyllic when one reads 
about them than if one has to live in them. In its matter- 
of-fact language, the Royal Commission says that: 

“The deterrent effect of imprisonment on the individual 
offender lies primarily in the shame of being sent to 
prison and the fact of being in prison, with all that that 
fact in itself implies—complete loss of personal liberty; 
separation from home, family and friends; subjection 
to disciplinary control and forced labor; and deprivation 
of most of the ordinary amenities and intercourse of 
everyday life. An offender is sent to prison as a punish- 
ment and not for punishment.” 

However terrible the act that landed him in limbo was 
—the cracking of a human skull or the stopping of a 
human breath—the delinquent is chewing the cud of his 
deed and vomiting it out and swallowing it again at least 
once a day, multiplied by 365, multiplied by 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10, repeating to him or herself, “If only at that moment 
I hadn’t. . . .” Atonement consists in the knowledge, 
or the illusion, that one could have acted otherwise 
than one did; purgatory is the internal combustion of 
the missed chance. It is not a continuous process, It may 
stop after a while or diminish and then start again in a 
furious crescendo: “If only . . . then I wouldn’t be here.” 
Until gradually, with ups and down, periods of depres- 
sion and periods of excitement, which are all in a day’s, 
week’s, year’s work, gradually the past is burnt out 
and the future becomes real again; and the “I wouldn’t 
be here” is replaced by “When I get out.” At its worst, 
prison is limbo; at its best, it is a forced residence for 
adult, full-blooded and mostly temperamental people in 
a kind of boarding-school-cum-YMCA-cum-Salvation- 
Army-dosshouse, mitigated by lectures, skittles and games 
on Sunday. 

The worst of it is not the absence of sex, or drink, or 
even of the family, The first two lose their sting after 
a while, and at times surprisingly quickly; and the in- 
tense friendships and tensions of a convict community 
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substitute for the third. The worst is the loss of one’s 
adult manhood or womanhood—in the non-sexual, purely 
human sense. A prisoner feels as if he were castrated— 
not because he can’t sleep with women, but because he 
has been deprived of the dignity of his manhood and 
reduced to a schoolboy or ward, to an infantile and help- 
less state, no longer the master of his destiny but its 
victim, deprived of responsibility, under constant obser- 
vation: a marionette in a fair and enlightened puppet- 
player’s hands, yet still a marionette. Even when work- 
ing without supervision or playing soccer, convict team 
against village team, he feels that he is not quite human 
—a man not exactly despised, yet not exactly trusted, 
crippled in his rights, diminished in his self-esteem—a 
star prisoner, treated with benevolence, in a word a crea- 
ture almost human. 

Whatever reforms are introduced, even if the bars 
vanish and the prison is an open one, this basic defect 
cannot be remedied because it is the essence of the prison- 
er’s condition, the irreducible core of his punishment. 
That is why “lifers” are so reasonable and well behaved, 
and give less trouble than the small fry. The primary 
motive is not the hope for privileges and remissions— 
though, of course, the earning of privilege and remission 
is for the prisoner the equivalent of the freeman’s pursuit 
of career and material gains, The true reason is that 






the only way open to the prisoner to save the remain 
of his human dignity, and to avoid further humiliatio, 
is to be a model prisoner. That means not only oy 
wardly obeying the rules, but inwardly accepting they 
as a condition of existence; or, which amounts to th 
same thing, to treat the rules as if they were non-existey 
by conforming to them, thus avoiding their being ep 
forced. Moreover, well-behavedness among longtermes 
is not regarded as “sissy,” nor is unruliness and showin 
off regarded with approval, because it makes life mop 
difficult for everybody and every disciplinary actin 
makes a prison more grim and prison-like, On the othe 


hand, correct and disciplined behavior will, apart fron} 


its practical benefits, gradually earn the prisoner th 
respect of the wardens. This, in turn, will raise his sel 
respect and diminish the span between the almost-huma 
and the human condition—which he will only re-attai 
when he is set free. 

To quote the saying about the repentant sinner why 
causes more rejoicing, and so forth, would be sentimentd 
and out of place. But it is no exaggeration to say of) 
man who has been condemned to die and has worktl 
himself through purgatory and finally regained his fre! 
dom that he has earned every moment of it at a mud 
higher price than ordinary mortals, born under kinder 
stars. 








2 Novels: 


HICKS 


7 © HAVE HAD several novels in the past decade about 
W the prevalence of conformity in American life, and 
most of them have seemed to me overwrought or even 
hysterical. Ernst Pawel’s From the Dark Tower (Mac- 
millan, $3.75) manages to be both plausible and un- 
compromising. In his descriptions of a big insurance 
business and in his account of life in a Long Island sub- 
urb for the well-to-do, Mr. Pawel makes one telling point 
after another without losing his temper or his sense of 
fair play. 

The hero and narrator, Abe Rogoff, who was in his 
early years a thoroughgoing rebel, a poet and an anar- 
chist, has, in the decade since the war, become a success- 
ful minor executive in Tower Mutual Life and a promi- 
nent resident of Samaria Beach without abandoning his 
low opinions of the insurance business and of suburbia. 
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By Granville Hicks 


Ernst Pawel’s ‘From the 
Dark Tower’ and Burt Cole’s ‘Subi 


The suicide of Bill Norden, his neighbor and friend, bi 
superior and protector in Tower Mutual, forces Abe " 
realize that he cannot go on living what he calls “a spl 
level life.” He resolves from this point on to speak his 
mind, but the first time he does so he gets in trouble 
Samaria Beach, and the trouble soon spreads to the 
Tower. In the end, Abe finds a solution for himself 
though he is acutely aware that the larger social problem 
remains. 

The insurance company is for Mr. Pawel a poten! 
symbol. “What we are after,” Abe reflects, “is an annul) 
and Peace of Mind. An annuity to carry us through those 
dreary extra decades that medical science has added to 
our life expectancy, and Peace of Mind to take the & 
pectancy out of life altogether. We want to play it sal 
and the Tower stands for a new kind of faith. In fact.’ 
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have often looked upon the Tower as a modei for the 
World of Tomorrow. Looked upon it, and shuddered.” 
The company is also the perfection of bureaucratic im- 
sonality, with no place for individual power or indi- 
ridual responsibility. (“As an invention, the committee 
anks with the steam engine, the airplane and the atom 
bomb in revolutionary implications.” ) Here the Organiza- 
tin Man flourishes, and the antennae David Riesman 
‘attributes to other-directed personalities have reached a 
new stage of development. 

Abe Rogoff, with his ruthless self-scrutiny and his 


bitter wit, is an ideal spokesman for Mr. Pawel, but he 


js also a person in his own right and one who rouses the 
reader’s sympathy. Unlike the wives of most nonconform- 
ing heroes in fiction, Abe’s wife is in essentials sympa- 
thetic to his rebellion, but their 16-year-old son is a dif- 
ferent matter, and Abe’s valiant efforts to come to terms 
with David are not the least dramatic part of the story. 
In the conflict between the father and the son, Mr. Pawel 
teaches the heart of the problem: Abe has compromised 
with the values of Tower Mutual and Samaria Beach to 
give David what are known as advantages, and the ad- 
vantages have become a barrier between them. So we all 
want to enjoy the fruits of technological progress, and, if 
we come to wonder whether the price is too high, it is too 


late to do anything but pay the bill. 


Ernst Pawel has made a frontal attack on the values 


rof our society; in Subi: the Volcano (Macmillan, $3.75), 


Burt Cele has made an oblique approach to the same 
subject. The novel is laid in the future, and its scene is a 
city in some unnamed Oriental country with which the 
United States is at war. While American troops battle 
with an elusive army in the vast reaches of the interior, 
an inadequate garrison tries to defend the city against 
the starving masses and the infiltration of enemy troops. 
In the operations of the army, we encounter exactly the 
same sort of bureaucratic impersonality we have seen in 
Mr. Pawel’s Tower, but here the bureaucracy is con- 
fonted with conditions that lie beyond its calculations. 

Mr. Cole has done remarkably well in suggesting the 
mood of men engaged in a war that is meaningless to 
them and that moves steadily toward disaster. In alter- 
nating chapters—the others are in the third person—the 
narrator is a Major Fletcher, a first-rate professional 
‘older who does what he is told to do but keeps some 
part of his mind private and intact. He has been living 
tis life for years on two levels and has a highly devel- 
oped technique for protecting the inner self. Even his 
composure. however, is challenged by the behavior of 
Private Judson, who can actually see the sufferings of 
the natives. can be moved by them, can do whatever lies 
in his power to alleviate them. Judson, Fletcher says, is 
‘compassionate man, and he goes on to make a distinc- 
tion between pity and compassion: “Pity is almost a good 
leling I think; it’s half gratitude that you aren’t the 
object of your pity. But compassion is deeper in your 
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bowels; it’s an aggravated emotion. It has the same rela- 
tion to pity that love has to friendship. . . . No one can 
take much of it. The pitier thinks about himself; with 
compassion you can’t think of yourself. That’s why you 
can’t keep it up.” Judson the compassionate is doomed, 
and his end is a gruesome martyrdom, but his death has 
dignity in a world of wanton, thoughtless destruction. 

There is something about Subi that haunts the reader. 
Although he refers now and then to new weapons, Mr. 
Cole is not concerned with the horrors of fission and 
fusion. The horror he inspires derives from the fact that 
the characters are all victims of men who have over- 
reached themselves—nameless men, thousands of miles 
away. Like the old Greek dramas, this is a tragedy of 
hubris, but it is the innocent, or at any rate the less guilty, 
who suffer. Yet, in the midst of the suffering we have 
Judson’s compassion and Fletcher’s integrity. 

Mr. Pawel’s tower and Mr. Cole’s volcano make an 
interesting pair of symbols. As a physical fact, the tower 
represents man’s mastery over nature, whereas the vol- 
cano is a reminder that that mastery has its limits. Both 
warn against arrogance. The tower points to the dangers 
of a society so completely organized that the individual 
is destroyed. The volcano tells us that men can also 
destroy themselves by overestimating their powers. 

Although each of the books has something serious to 
say, I would not like to leave the impression that they 
are either tracts or parables. The strength of From the 
Dark Tower is its solid foundation in observable reality. 
its representation of a way of life familiar to all of us. 
Subi, on the other hand, is a venture of the imagination, 
but its strangeness is a legitimate extension of what we 
have experienced. Mr. Pawel, who was born in Germany 
in 1920, came to this country in 1938, and this is his 
second published novel. Mr. Cole, who is 27, is being 
published for the first time. Both are men from whom a 
good deal can be expected. 
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WRITERS and WRIT 





Striking Through the Mask 


The Complete Works of Nathanael West. 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 421 pp. $5.00. 


IT WOULD BE interesting to know 
why critics have generally buried 
their heads like ostriches before the 
subject of Nathanael West. Perhaps 
their tendency to play it safe and the 
ambiguity of his unique little novels 
have prevented him from receiving 
the attention he well deserves. Cer- 
tainly the same hard luck that rode 
roughshod over his novels seems to 
threaten his commentators: Almost 
all comments to date seem to lean 
heavily upon each other. Regardless, 
seventeen years after his death (at 
37), he continues to emerge as one 
of our most important writers of the 
30s while such lauded 
raries as Caldwell, 
Steinbeck continue to fade. His Com- 


contempo- 
Saroyan and 
plete Works here presents his four 
short novels with, as could be ex- 
pected, a disappointing introduction. 

A highly original talent, Nathanael 
West (born Nathan Weinstein) was 
early influenced by surrealism. He 
rather than 
character development. for a blend- 


aimed for caricature 


ing of the fantastic with the realistic, 
and for the creation of Japanese- 
miniatured epics. Except for the bold, 
startling images of expressionism 
and a sometimes daring use of idiom, 
his communication is stripped of 
adornment. His prose is as simple as 
Hemingway’s, yet more far-reaching 
in its impact. However, the occasional 
he suffered from taking 
chances together with the small size 
of his output necessarily limits him to 


losses 


a minor role. 

Rich in color and humor, West’s 
style is related to those of Stephen 
Crane and Flannery O’Connor. Its 
peculiarly American stamp is as mod- 
ern and urban as jazz. The sharpness 
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Reviewed by Alfred Sundel 


Contributor, “Western Review,” “Perspective” 


of his images gives his best sentences 
the clarity of figures in the round. 
America, with all her homilies, is his 
principal subject; and he continually 
strikes through her mask. 

The brunt of his force depends 
upon a passionate and dedicated bit- 
terness, like a cry of rape ringing 
throughout, that raises his humor to 
high and dignified levels through de- 
vious routes. His biting anger begs 
comparison with Brecht and Céline. 
The laugh his humor provokes is not 
the belly laugh of entertainment, but 
a laugh that in its first upsurges car- 
ries a  delayed-action 
which makes it choke in the throat 
and seem to be born of Spinoza’s be- 


realization 


lief that, essentially, a man laughs 
at what he hates. In West we laugh at 
inhumanities, at injustice, at life’s 
cruel brand of humor, at that un- 
remitting war between the wallops of 
fate and victimized, uncomprehend- 
ing man; ultimately, we laugh even 
at the unlaughable. The world of 
Nathanael West is a Luna Park where 
the not-fully-formed and anchorless 
wander in vain search for an exit, 
where all are failures and discontent. 
It is a world where the jokes are not 
funny, but on us. 

The Dream Life of Balso Snell, his 
first effort, reads like a patchwork of 
unrelated fragments. Interesting only 
in the light it throws on his later work, 
it barely gets off the ground. The 
bold images of expressionism here 
approximate sensationalism and his 
stance is close to a pose. But his well- 
pared sentences already command at- 
tention for their vitality and economy 
of line. 

West followed this Miss 
Lonelyhearts, a Christ parallel. Con- 


with 





ceded to be his masterpiece, it js 
meticulously styled around the 
vorite expressionistic themes of lon. 
liness and incommunicability. Th 
male writer of a Miss Lonelyhears 
column is crucified by his own exis 
tential guilt at his inability either t 
alleviate or. more important, to a 
uinely sympathize with the suffering 
of mankind. In its religious aspect 
Miss Lonelyhearts is a tale of th 
protagonist’s moral failure and, ip 
directly, of the multitude who liv 
unrewarded lives and who, like Sam- 
uel Beckett’s characters, wait in vain. 
Miss Lonelvhearts is forced to heat 
the complaints and appeals of the lit 
tle people. Where is justice? he i: 
asked. Where is love? Why must the: 
suffer? His seat of judgment become 
a hot seat until, on the verge of being 
burned, he is killed by the jealous 
husband of a lusty lovelorn core 
spondent. 

A Cool Million is perhaps Wes: 
most ambitious and thoroughly ner 
lected novel, a pitting of a Calvinisti 
pessimism the Protestant: 
born American myth of rising from 


against 


the ranks via reward for one’s vir 
tues. In mock-epic fashion, it sees it 
hero, Lemuel Pitkin, whisked througi 
all the melodramatic adventures “ 
Orphan Annie or a soap opera. with 
the difference that, as in life. he pais 
a dear price. He loses an eye. a leg 
a thumb, all his teeth, his scalp. an 
finally his life. The heroine. sold into 
white slavery at one point, is continu: 
ally raped by villains as the hero 
foiled in his efforts to save her. while 
high comedy is reached when Pitkin 
himself is snagged into a brothel for 
the service of a lisping maharajal 
who likes bovs. 
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In scenes that flash on and off with 
the speed of penny-a-peep movies, 
West explodes little myths in the 
weation of his larger one, even imi- 
tating the subtle and not-so-subtle 
tigotry often injected into the cheap 
novel, the comic strip and the B and 
(films. The satire of A Cool Million 
is not only political but, as events 
have turned out, it has proved to be 
more astute politically than the works 
of many of his contemporaries who 
made politics their platform. The 
American right-wing lunatic fringe 
is here shown, ironically, as the in- 
‘ued righteous minority who wish to 
sve America (hats off, the flag is 
passing by!), biding their time with 
patriotic aphorisms until they can rid 





‘their country of its evil (synonymous 


aspet with foreign) enemies. In West’s 
of tpjustaposition of reality, for instance, 
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a Fascist rabble-rousing speech is 
broken up by secret agents of the 
international Jewish bankers work- 
ing hand-in-hand with the Commu- 
nists, much as a rabid Coughlinite of 
the 30s might have imagined it. 

Pitkin, a young innocent who left 
“for the big city to make his for- 
tune,” eventually winds up in a 
vaudeville show. Here, two comedians 
beat on him with rolled newspapers 
util they knock out his false teeth 
and glass eye. For a last killing laugh 
they swing a mallet and send his 
wooden leg flying out into the audi- 
«ce, This, of course, brings down 
the house; and in the sober cruelty 
behind the humor, we know that 
weve had it, that West’s jokes are 
not jokes, 

After reading War and Peace, Ste- 
then Crane claimed he could do the 
ame in half the length, and began 
The Red Badge of Courage. With A 
Cool Million, West wrote a novel 
‘ompounded of the false and impres- 
‘onable means of communication he 
timself was subject to as a child, a 
wvel that counters these falsities by 
parody and that. incidentally, covers 
‘much ground in its miniature way 
* Dos Passos’s bulky U.S.A. How- 


“er, it is so much a novelist’s novel, 





With such intricate shifts of view- 
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point (from his own to that of the 
writers he is satirizing) and with 
such clever facets built into his 
phrases, that, for all its simplicity of 
language, it makes demands upon 
the reader not everyone will be pre- 
pared to meet. 

The Day of the Locust is West’s 
most realistic novel and probably the 
best example of his mythmaking po- 
tential. Here we see West counter- 
posing his own myth against the 
myth factory itself, and we see that 
pattern in his work of attempting to 
fashion a myth truer than reality out 
of friction with falsity, out of the 
fragments of little false myths he de- 
molishes one by one. The result is 
that Hollywood became for West 
what Hart Crane tried to make of the 
Brooklyn Bridge. 

Faye Greener, a dumb but beauti- 
ful blonde, represents all the physical 
grandeur of Hollywood unattainable 
to Homer Simpson, a terribly re- 
pressed hotel clerk from Iowa who 


worships her, and to Tod Hacket, an 
employe of the myth factory itself 
who is painfully stunned by her sex 
appeal. Ignoring them, Faye spreads 
her favors between a moronic cowboy 
and his pal and also goes “on the turf” 
to earn money for her father’s funeral. 
When Homer, stoned by a spoiled 
child-prodigy hopeful, stamps on the 
child’s body in a fit of rage, he is 
stamping on all the cheating promise 
of Faye, Hollywood and California. 
A throng of fans waiting to glimpse 
a movie idol spots Homer, and there 
ensues a horrendous riot in which 
Homer becomes the focal point for 
all their pent-up hatreds at their ac- 
cumulation of cheated promises, 
which are the false promises of cine- 
ma, advertising, “idols” and homily. 

Of such stuff are the novels of 
Nathanael West made. This volume 
will do much to establish the fact 
that in an age of political bandwag- 
ons he was one of those rare writers 
who went his own way. 





The Creators Speak 


Conversations with Artists. 
By Selden Rodman. 
Devin-Adair, 234 pp. $4.00. 


It’s a curious, somewhat ominous 
phenomenon that the composers of 
color and of sound are frequently 
the superior talkers in today’s artistic 
purlieus, The artists themselves are 
baffled by it, and the first to condemn 
it as somehow against nature. Why 
should the wordmen be silent or, 
more distressing, inarticulate, while 
painters are gifted with an Orphic 
fury of speech? It seems rather 
simple to suggest that, obviously, the 
creator in language reserves his best 
for print, the proper preserve for his 
revised and proofread thoughts. How 
sorry a rationalization this can be 
is proved when one sits down to talk 
with, say, Willem or Elaine de Koon- 
ing, and receives a spate of brilliant, 
masterful conversation indicative of 
hard thinking over a long, long time. 


Reviewed by Jascha Kessler 


Contributor, “Poetry,” “Encounter” 


Surely, it is not because artists can 
never express themselves fully in 
their work, but because, whether sell- 
ing well or not, they have maintained 
themselves free from the besetting 


constraints and compromises that 
trammel our writers. 
Conversations with Artists will 


confirm this for anyone who has lis- 
tened to a free artist talking, and 
been amazed (and envious) at his 
delivery. Rodman spent a year trav- 
eling from one end of the U.S. to the 
other, asking an apparently prede- 
termined set of questions of prom- 
inent painters, sculptors and archi- 
tects, and writing up his recollections 
afterward, His book is an informal 
and rather informative compendium 
of what men like Philip Johnson, 
Frank Lloyd Wright, Ben Shahn, 
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Mark Tobey, Franz Kline were think- 
ing about themselves and their work 
and their fellow artists during 1956. 
The strong differences of aim. under- 
standing. conception of doctrine are 
all put with healthy—and fearless— 
vigor: they even correspond to what 
one sees in their productions. It is a 
delight to hear them speaking, and 
one hopes they have been accurately 
rendered, The book may be of more 
than passing value as explication, al- 
though modern criticism has taught 
us to be a little chary of what the 
poet, for instance, says about his own 
things. On the other hand, so much 
of modern art seems too private, and 
we want all the information we can 
get from the horse’s mouth, even if 
oracles are not to be trusted. 

Here is an amusing illustration: 
Rodman at one point tells Mark 
Rothko that he thinks his paintings 
are masterly abstractions of pure 
color. Rothko categorically denies 
any abstractionist purpose; but his 
friend Kenzo Okada describes Roth- 
ko’s painting in yet a third, also pos- 
sible. way. On paper, at least, it all 
seems mystifyingly private, 
makes one wonder what principles, 


and 


if any, guide collectors and museum 
people. 

Almost all the 35 artists repre- 
sented say provocative things; here 
are some random samples which 
barely hint at the luxurious display 
of genius in today’s art world: 

“Representational painting today 
serves no social function at all, has 
no utility value—magic, religion, flat- 
tering the vanity of the rich, ete.— 
as it had in times past. We're going 
to have perhaps a thousand years of 
non-representational painting now.” 
—Adolph Gottlieb. 

“You can’t present sentiment, mis- 
ery, and so on, today. without giving 
it a humorous or at least ironic 
twist, to avoid sentimentality.”—Wil- 
lem de Kooning. 

“The old idea was to make use of 
your talent. This, we feel, is often 
to take the line of least resistance. 
. . . If Picasso had spent his whole 
life making drawings and portraits 
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capable of standing up beside In- 
gres’s—which he amply demonstrated 
he could do—he’d have ended up 
another Augustus John, a man who 
did no more than follow the bent of 
his talent.”—Franz Kline. 

“I’d like to live in a world that 
could be described by artists with- 
out their feeling that they were be- 
traying themselves.”—George Rickey. 

“I tell you honestly I do not live 
in air. | live in air filled with images, 
waiting, waiting. And they are mad 
at me because I don’t make them. 
This is not a fantasy. It is real, I 
assure you.”—Jacques Lipchitz. 

“Painting has got to go on from 
where it is now; and the representa- 
tional image has been eliminated 
once and for all.”—Saul Steinberg. 

“Art is always visionary. Art al- 
ways disturbs present realities, how- 
ever satisfactory they may seem to 
the rest of the world.”—Ben Shahn. 

Nevertheless, despite the contribu- 
tion Conversations with Artists un- 
doubtedly makes to contemporary 
gossip and philosophical artistic chat 
(“Art is a little bit of nothing”— 
Larry Rivers), which is always vastly 
more stimulating than reading the 
animadversions of critics and cur- 
ators, it is an annoying, flawed and 
often bad book. Alexander Eliot, art 
editor of Time, writes in his fore- 
word that “Rodman sneers at no 
particular school, and embraces 
none.” I am afraid this is a half- 
truth (and the word sneers unfortu- 
nate). Perhaps Rodman could find 
no school he would embrace, but he 
sneers, snipes, snarls, When Rodman 
repeats at frequent intervals that he 
only wishes to get at the truth, he is 
fooling himself or is being disin- 
genuous, A little of both, I think. 
One must try to approach the truth 
with a clear heart, and a_ willing- 
ness to take it as it comes. Rodman 
may have a pure heart, but he wishes 
to find truth within narrow, precon- 
ceived limits, At last a pattern 
emerges: The reader sees that in 
most conversations there is a point 
when the artist senses that Rodman 
really wants to have him concede 





something or confess something, that 
indeed it is really an argument of 
insidious intent rather than a: con. 
versation, At that point. the artis 
begins to resist, openly, deviously, 
banteringly, or silently; it makes no 
difference what god the artist fol. 
lows, whether he is Shahn, Stein. 
berg, Rivers, Jackson Pollock, Jack 
Levine, David Smith or David Hare. 

Rodman seems to have been seek. 
ing out an art to which he could a. 
tach such cherished and undefined 
shibboleths as human, humanist, tra. 
ditional, rational, realist, image of 
man and so on. He has a way of in 
sinuating these terms (existing today 
in emotionally propagandistic uni- 
forms) in order to portray artists left 
(so to speak) of Andrew Wyeth a 
anti-social, anti-intellectual, anti-hu- 
manist. He says that the abstract 
expressionists are riding on a band. 
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wagon, implies that they may be nf 


portunists, charlatans or following a| 
“mystique” (his word) that says they | 
must be dirty, drunk, and live in 
pitiable unfurnished lofts “stripped 
for action.” He terms them “the 
bucket brigade.” This is unkind and 
unfair, 

Indeed, quite apart from questions 
of taste or opinion, the book is most 
distressing for its self-revelations. | 
began to feel that there was an ur 
spoken interview proceeding in mos 
cases; that it was an unpleasant one. 
in which divers persons, all of out 
standing talent, intellect and_integ 
rity, were being grilled by a wel: 
wishing cultural commissar. 0 
course, Rodman is no such thing; he 
refers to himself merely as an “aging 
anthologist” who collects art but cam- 
not himself paint as well as his four 
year-old daughter (who. one suspects. 
must be a four-year-old semi-abstrac 
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tionist). By degrees I grew vexed. 


mortified and embarrassed for hia. J largest ; 


Yet, despite all this, it is still possible 
that he may have caught enough, and 
set down enough, to render an a 
curate description of the curremls 
among the creators in the dominatl 
artistic community of the Wester 
world. 
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By Morroe Berger. 
Princeton. 231 pp. $4.75. 


Daly headlines convey the turbu- 
lent froth of unrest in the Middle 
East. Underlying the foam of world 
publicity. the ebb and flow of diplo- 
matic maneuver, is the deep-sea swell 
of psychic cleavage and institutional 
change. When the Middle East wa- 
ters, now so deeply roiled, will be 
calm once again none can foretell 
with certainty. But certain it is that 
the landscape will be very different 
after the storms. 

Not the “seething masses,” but 
those who would be their rulers, are 
the real protagonists in the current 


 ) drama. The plot concerns power, and 


the mass plays chorus to the clash of 
rival contenders. The old élites are 
dissolved, and the new élites are 
struggling to be formed. Colonels now 
stride where pashas once trod; eco- 
nomic planners now claim council 
seats once reserved for money-lend- 
ers; virtuosi of the mass media now 
utter calls to a populace which once 


was summoned only from the 
minaret. 
The drift is modernization—re- 


} sponding to the pull of the better life 


evolved in the modern West. But the 
counter-currents are strong. It is a 
perilous passage from the antique 
code of piety to the modern ways of 
ingenuity. The rule of secular ra- 
tionality entails, from top to bottom, 
a new style of life. 

The struggle of Mecca versus 
mechanization has scarred every 
Middle Eastern élite, and none more 
deeply than the Egyptian. Having the 
| largest ambitions, their setbacks are 
the most painful. The torment of de- 
sires that exceed capacities afflicts 
the Egyptian intelligentsia in dealing 
with ideas as well as institutions. 
Attracted toward modernist thinking, 
but under the compulsion of Moslem 
apologetics, they become psychic 
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Bureaucracy and Society in Modern Egypt. 


Nasser’s Officialdom 


Reviewed by 
Daniel Lerner 


DPs. Their social theory remains de- 
rivative and their policy thinking 
mediocre. Meanwhile, changing in- 
stitutions steadily worsen their sta- 
tus and their prospects. 

Take the overproduction of college 
graduates. Egypt, close to 90 per cent 
illiterate, now produces proportion- 
ately more college graduates each 
year than does Britain. What becomes 
of them? Under the old dispensation, 
a prestige-carrying Government post 
was the prize. Now there are too 
many—and a huge annual surplus re- 
mains unemployed or underemployed 
(recalling the seelische Arbeitslosig- 
keit, the “spiritual unemployment” of 
the restless bohemians who flocked 
into the Nazi party). Even those who 
do get into the swollen bureaucracy 
nowadays find it an unrewarding pro- 
fession and soon become discontent- 
ed. The current crisis of the élite is 
best exhibited on the shifting ground 
of its ancient vocations—clerics, sol- 
diers and, notably, bureaucrats. 

We are under heavy debt, there- 
fore, to Professor Morroe Berger for 
his excellent study of Bureaucracy 
and Society in Modern Egypt. This 
pioneer work of empirical sociology 
is, by all odds, the most clarifying 
study of the Egyptian élite today. 
Professor Berger announces himself 
as “insensitive to romance and mys- 
tery,” but any reader of his imagina- 
tive opening chapter will perceive 
that this is undue modesty. He is, 
rather, one of those rare sociologists 
(or persons) who seem incapable of 
writing a silly sentence. As a result, 
in less than 200 pages of text we get 
a clear and comprehensive look at the 
contemporary situation of “man’s 
oldest recorded bureaucracy.” 

The core-data are the replies made 
in 1954 by 249 higher civil servants 
to a long questionnaire (62 main 





questions plus subsidiaries). They 
are enriched by Prefessor Berger’s 
mode of analysis, which interweaves 
the statistical distributions with ex- 
planations of their meaning in his- 
torical depth. A shrewd sense of so- 
cial dynamics, and a large dose of 
political savvy, give luster to the 
fruits of proficient scholarship. 

For instance, Professor Berger, 
disregarding the crippling fear that 
honest observation may be _ inter- 
preted as nastiness to Nasser, ranges 
his respondents in terms of their 
proximity to Western norms of pro- 
fessionalization and bureaucratic be- 
havior. His rationale is straightfor- 
ward: “This focus is not an ethno- 
centric weakness but, on the contrary, 
is dictated by Egypt’s own goals... . 
The goals announced by the leaders 
of regimes both before and since the 
end of monarchy imply movement in 
the direction of a typically Western 
economy and polity (irrespective of 
the leadership’s attitude toward the 
West at any given moment) .” 

What sorts of men are the higher 
civil servants in Egypt? As compared 
with Western bureaucrats of roughly 
comparable rank, they are somewhat 
younger (Egyptian life-expectancy is 
exactly half that of white American 
males) ; most of them were born, and 
virtually all of them were raised, in 
cities; they are more _ uniformly 
college-educated (about 90 per cent 
of the sample, and 16 per cent of 
these in Western universities). More- 
over: “Almost 40 per cent of the 
Egyptian senior officials are sons of 
civil servants, a vastly higher rate 
of inbreeding than that reported in 
the U.S. and British corps.” These 
are marks of an upper-status quasi- 
caste, which resists rational in- 
novation and secular change. Recent 
inroads made by upward-mobile re- 
cruits from lower strata only in- 
tensify resistance and discontent. 

The Nasser regime, faced with a 
burgeoning college population seek- 
ing access to the swollen bureaucracy, 
sought to reduce the attractiveness of 
civil-service careers. These efforts led 
to no voluntary drift out of the bu- 
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reaucracy, but only increased the 
resentment by diminishing the status 
of those who remained in it. Profes- 
sor Berger found it fallen to such low 
estate among his respondents “that 
only 4 of 249 recommend it as a 
career.” Lacking Western standards 
of efficiency and honesty, in an envir- 
onment persistent 
familial loyalties, 
“their main cohesive quality is di- 


dominated — by 
and communal 
rected to self-protection.” 

Initiative, always hard to incorpo- 
rate within a bureaucratic structure, 
tends to vanish under such condi- 
tions. The real impoverishment of 
social policy which this represents in 
a transitional society is hard to ap- 
preciate in the West, where ideas are 
developed (and even applied) by 
many social institutions completely 
independent of Government—indus- 
trial corporations and labor unions, 
schools and churches, professional 
societies and voluntary associations. 
Such agencies of social action are 
virtually non-existent in Egypt, where 
Government has been the sole source 
of new social policy. 

Deterioration of the bureaucracy 
could make sense only if some more 


efficient source of technological, 
managerial and entrepreneurial skills 
were available. This “new middle 


’ which the military regime al- 


class,’ 
legedly represents. is not apparent to 
most observers with normal vision. 
As Professor Berger drily concludes: 
“The military regime, it might be 
more accurate to say, has really been 
seeking a class to represent.” 

If Nasserism is leading toward 
Communism, as Walter Laqueur be- 
lieves, this drift toward a dependent 
rather than an autonomous civil 
service will have helped to prepare 
the way. In a Communist state. the 
bureaucracy can never be more than 
a routinized administrative appara- 
tus of the Politburo. Large specula- 
tions of this order remain to be docu- 
mented by future events. Meanwhile, 
we are better prepared for observa- 
tion by Professor Berger’s impartial, 
tough-minded and highly illuminat- 
ing study. 
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Diplomatic Samson 


Voice of Israel. 
By Abba Eban, 
Horizon. 296 pp. $3.95. 


G. F. Hupson’s suspicion (THE 
New. Leaver, April 15) that John 
Foster Dulles has been quietly con- 
niving at letting the Arab states de- 
Israel must surely have oc- 
Prime Minister 


David Ben-Gurion when he planned 


stroy 
curred to Israeli 
the Sinai campaign. The interpreta- 
tion of Dulles’s real intentions must 
of the 
causes of the policy disagreement he- 


also have been one main 
tween Ben-Gurion and his Foreign 
Minister, Moshe Sharett, The latter. 
after a bitter struggle within the 
councils of the ruling Mapai (Labor 
party), was removed from his post 
and sent to the Far East on a good- 
will mission. There, during an in- 
Nehru, Sharett first 


learned of the Israeli Army’s march 


terview with 
on Suez. His mission ruined, he came 
back indignant and complained that 
Israel had forfeited the sympathy of 
Asia. 
have retorted that an alliance with 


To this Ben-Gurion is said to 


France meant more to Israel’s sur- 
vival than the votes of the Afro-Asian 
bloc in the United Nations General 
Assembly. 

All this is the account one heard 
in Jerusalem, Tel Aviv and Haifa. 
Somewhat less plausible were the re- 
ports that Israel’s most brilliant am- 
bassador, Abba Eban, would be re- 
called from his Washington post be- 
cause of his alleged inability to gauge 
correctly Dulles’s motives and the 
subsequent influence of his reports 
on Sharett’s policies. This collection 
of Eban’s addresses between 1948 
and 1957 shows him to be convinced 
that culturally and politically Israel 
belongs to Europe, not to Asia, and 
that geographically she is a Mediter- 
ranean rather than a Middle Eastern 
country. One wishes that Eban, who 
by scholarship and experience is em- 
inently qualified to deal with this 


Reviewed by M. Z. Frank 


Author, “Sound the Great Trumpet” 





subject, had written a book or essay 
on it, instead of letting the reader 
find the ideas scattered throughout 
his speeches. One also wishes that 
he had expanded his brilliant talk 
on “The Toynbee Heresy” into an 
essay. 

Eban will probably be recalled 
to Jerusalem, but for reasons more 
complimentary to him than thos } 
once suggested by the Tel Aviv press, 
There is now universal recognition 
of his brilliant performance in pre 
senting Israel’s case to the world 








during and after the Sinai campaign. 
and Ben-Gurion himself is known to 
have expressed his unqualified ad-| 
miration. 

There is a dearth of leadership 
material in Israel of Eban’s age— 
people younger than the generation 
of Ben-Gurion, yet older than the] 
young Army officers, some of whom) 
are now successfully discharging re 
sponsible civilian tasks, The three 
most promising men of the inter 
mediate generation are German-bom 
Giora Josephthal, who is little know 
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abroad; Yigal Yadin, former Chie} Kirk D 


of Staff and famous archeologist, 
who is a native Israeli; and Abba 
Eban, Eban is by far the best know 
internationally, but he is a strange! 
to Israel’s domestic politics and prob 
ably not much of a politician in the 
narrower sense, Both Yadin ani 
Josephthal have been mentioned # 
possible successors to Eban in Wash 
ington, As for Eban, Ben-Guriot 
toyed with idea of giving him a port) 
folio several years ago, but, accor | 
ing to the latest rumors, has now de-| 
cided to let him gain some patlit 
mentary experience first. 

This book appears most opp! 
tunely at a time when Eban has 
reached a crucial juncture in his 





career, 
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say 
ader > 
hout MURRAY 
that 
talk .. LAST MONTH has been a dis- 

mal one at my _ neighborhood 
playhouse, but I’m glad to say things 
alld} picked up considerably last week 
nore} With the arrival of a handful of really 
hose} entertaining films. The best of these 


oe 


» an 


ress} was an old-fashioned _ rip-snorter 
ition! about our Western Robin Hoods en- 
pre: titled Gunfight at the O.K. Corral. 
orld| Based very loosely on fact, it retells 
ign, the fascinating story of the blood 
nto? feud between the Earps (noble fel- 
ad} lows) and the Clantons (evil men). 
_ which culminated in one of the most 
ship} celebrated gun duels of the day. 
se—| In one guise or another the story 
tion) has been filmed many times, most 
the! notably in one of John Ford’s best 
hom ) efforts, My Darlin’ Clementine, but 
y re} this new version has a lot to recom- 
hree} mend it. For one thing, it’s the sort 
te} of movie that benefits enormously 








bom} from a wide screen and improved 
ow! color techniques. For another, it has 
hie! Kirk Douglas in the juicy role of the 
gis} tortured, tubercular gambler, Doc 
\bhs | Holliday, and he makes the most of 
ow! } it. Burt Lancaster gives a nice, re- 
nge'} strained performance as Wyatt Earp, 
rob} the noblest Achilles of them all, and 
the ) then there’s Rhonda Fleming, purely 
an} for decorative purposes. The climac- 
I as tic gunfight itself is a beauty, and 
ash! the scenery, as usual, is stunning. 


ri00} Most important of all, it’s the first 
port: 





Western I’ve seen in a long time that 
ond has no pretensions to social signifi- 
de, cance or obscure Freudian symbol- 
rlia-} ism, and that is a relief. Those Clan- 
tons love their ma and pa. but they’re 
por} just plain bad hombres. 
has 
his gh see how it would be possible 
to make a better film about bull- 
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On SCREEN 


By William Murray 


Gunfight, Bullfight 


And Two Farces 


fighting than the Mexican import, 
Torero!, a biographical documentary 
outlining the dangerous career of 
Luis Procuna, a celebrated and still 
active matador. In it Mr. Procuna 
explains how his slum childhood con- 
tributed to his calling (“rich men’s 
sons do not fight bulls”), traces his 
beginnings as a clumsy novillero, re- 
lives his moments of triumph and 
defeat, and discusses the three great 
fears a matador must contend with: 
fear of the bull, of the crowd. and of 
himself. 

The picture Procuna paints is not 
a pretty one. It only reinforces my 
own intellectual conviction that bull- 
fighting, like professional boxing. 
will eventually have to go. The “mo- 
ment of truth,” after all, is always 
somebody else’s moment. and I doubt 
whether the extraordinary crowd 
shots taken during actual fights will 
convince you that the sport appeals 
to all that is most noble in the human 
spirit. Nevertheless, blood-lust aside. 
the news clips of Procuna at work on 
his bulls with cape and sword are 
intensely exciting, only overshadowed 
by some fantastic shots of the fault- 
less Manolete, said to be the greatest 
of them all, taken during his last 
Mexican tour only a few months be- 
fore he was gored to death in a Span- 
ish ring. The film is beautifully 
edited and narrated with conviction. 
Procuna himself turns out to be an 
ingratiating, intelligent actor who, if 
he lives to retire (he’s been gored 
eleven times), some 
easier money in Hollywood. 


could make 


N A NEW British film, The Green 
Man, Alastair Sim is as funny as 


ever, though the movie itself isn’t 
much. Playing the part of an intelli- 
gent citizen who can’t stand bores of 
any description and who devotes his 
life to blowing them up, Sim romps 
through a number of gleeful scenes 
making the most of his immense rep- 
ertoire of maniacal facial expres- 
sions. He also gets plenty of help 
from a lot of skilful character actors 
and a luscious creature named Jill 
Adams. Unfortunately, the pace 
tends to be too frenzied, like one of 
those second-rate French bedroom 
farces in which people rush in and 
out of doors in an effort to compen- 
sate for lack of real wit. This is no 
Kind Hearts and Coronets, where the 
humor was unforced and _ under- 
played, but there’s 
Sim woos a trio of appalling musical 


one scene in which 


females that alone is worth the price 
of admission. 

His CouLD BE THE NIGHT could 

have been a lot better, but it does 
have a casual offbeat flavor that is 
almost entirely winning. Jean Sim- 
mons plays a nice Smith girl who 
supplements her meager earnings as a 
public-school teacher by going to 
work in a sleazy New York night 
club as secretary to a couple of tough 
hoodlums. (Not 
though, but Damon-Runyon-lovable- 
type hoodlums with rough-hewn 
hearts of pure Broadway tin.) Miss 
Simmons plunges gaily into every- 
body’s everyone 
and, naturally, 
partner, who, as played by Anthony 
Franciosa, can be tough as all get-out. 
Paul Douglas is around in familiar 
style, and Julie Wilson, as a sophisti- 
cated chippie with a golden throat, 
just about steals the movie. There are 


real hoodlums, 


business, reforms 


hooks the younger 


enough songs and dances, too, to 
liven things up when the going gets 
a little heavy. 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of bong 
New Leader Theatrical Departmen 

7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. Pecan. 
ALgonquin 5-8844. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


DIANA TRILLING 


I should like to comment on Diana Trilling’s 
“McCarthy, the Liberals and a New Communist- 
non-Communist ‘Forum’ ” (NL, May 27), which, 
she points out, was based exclusively on a story 
by Harry Schwartz in the New York Times of 
May 13. (Material about American Forum can 
be obtained by writing to me at 310 Riverside 
Drive, New York.) 

To say that American Forum is organized to 
“promote cooperation between Communists and 
non-Communists” is misleading. It makes people 
think of united action and leads many to assume 
that this is an attempt to set up the old-style 
“united front.” American Forum seeks to con- 
fine itself rigidly to discussion among people 
who disagree on many basic issues, not to 
attempt united action based on agreement, 
“socialist regroupment,” etc. We want to leave 
such matters to those who may be interested. 
The Forum 
contains a considerable number of people, in- 


National Committee of American 


cluding myself, who do not believe a sound basis 
for united action with Communists or the CP 
exists. 

American Forum is not a membership organi- 
zation. National Committee members serve as 
individuals, not as delegated representatives of 
parties or groups. We hope people severely 
critical of Communist philosophy and_ policy 
will join the National Committee. We welcome 
any opportunity on the public platform or pri- 
vately to discuss the situation with such people. 

On the other hand, we apply this principle 
of non-exclusion also to Communists and others 
who are prepared in “a spirit of free inquiry” 
to submit their views to criticism and in turn 
to expound those views. If it be argued that 
there can be no such Communist, my answer is 
twofold. In the first place, as American Forum 
is set up, it will soon be clear whether any 
individual is or is not prepared for genuine 
discussion, and, if he is not, he automatically 
excludes himself. Parenthetically, I do not find 
rigidity and dogmatism in only one _ political 
quarter these days! 

Secondly, in view of the known ferment in 
the Communist world, the open discussions in 
the ranks, the revelation by events in Poland, 
Hungary and elsewhere that there are Com- 
munists in whom the desire to think inde- 
pendently and to act for freedom burns, it seems 
to me, both on human and on political grounds, 
mistaken to regard all Communists as graven 
images of Stalin or Kadar. Would Miss Trilling 
apply this epithet to the students in Moscow 
and _ half-a-dozen other Russian whose 
discussions are described in THE New LEeApER 
of May 20 under the caption “Seeds of Revolu- 
tion”? In such circumstances, it is surely fatu- 


cities, 








ous to place all Communists, in advance oj th ) liberal 
experiment in communication, beyond the pak and eal 
New York City A, J. Musn s : 
who 

I just want to say a heartfelt Amen to Diam} [ also | 
Trilling for “McCarthy, the Liberals and a Nay oe 
Communist-non-Communist ‘Forum.’” It is a) More 
excellent analysis. I can’t understand why a} Lespes 
few liberals seem able to see that this wel be req 
“united front” agitation and organization simp Seattle 
adds to the confusion which the CP does j 
much to promote and lays the groundwork fn cn 
a new outbreak of McCarthyism. I have low ” 
been convinced that the anti-anti-Communis Comer 
liberals themselves bear a heavy responsibility pe ” 
for the period of McCarthyism we recently « ‘ ss 
perienced. oul 

Mrs. Trilling’s comment that the “conflict, i! agg 
this last decade, between the anti-Communis his che 
liberals and the anti-anti-Communist _liberd individ 
has . . . been intense and bitter” is particular} rei 
applicable in this section of the country. Andi New Y 
is a conflict which has taken on resaiill Te 


momentum in the last few weeks. Groups like 
the American Friends Service Committee an! 
the local ACLU have spearheaded the anti-ant: 
Communist agitation, and it is amazing hor 
large a percentage of liberal thinking in th 
community is influenced by them. Still mor 
amazing, their influence even extends to sont 
conservative elements. ) 

In recent weeks, a strong campaign has beet 
directed against the executive secretary of tlt 
local Urban League because he maintains t 
consistent anti-Communist position. His strom 
opposition to a candidate for the position 4 
executive-secretary of the East Side branch @ 
the YMCA (the branch is located in the Nery 
residential area and the candidate is a Negt) 
was ignored by a quite conservative board ¢ 
the main YMCA. This candidate, whom thf 
have just appointed, has a long record of clos 
fellow-traveling. 

Another example of how we are all gettis 
together: Recently, the young people’s group “ 
the University Unitarian Church—the Channitf 
Club—sponsored a discussion on the Smith At: 
The three people invited to lead the discussitt 
were Perry Pettis, Northwest editor of I 
People’s World; Clara Kay, Seattle organist 
of the Socialist Workers’ party; and Jay Syke 
an attorney very sympathetic with Commu) 








activities who handled the Washington Pensitt 
Union’s case when it was investigated by th 
Subversive Activities Control Board. The mit 
ter of the Church is not in any sense Pit 
Communist, but I suppose the argument abot 
the right of free speech, etc. is the justifical® 
for this kind of infiltration. These examples #* 
typical of what is going on. 

As a former member of the State Senate? 
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liberal Democrat who served in the late Thirties 
} and early Forties—I early learned how insidious 
and effective CP machinations are. And as one 
who has seldom hesitated to say what I think, 
I also know how “intense and bitter” the oppo- 





fe: sition is. ‘lagna 
: | More power to Diana Trilling and THe New 
fs I LeapeR for saying so effectively what ought to 
:: be required reading for all liberals. 
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Seattle Mary FarQuHARSON 

Diana Trilling, discussing McCarthy, says: 
“In his assumed role of leader in the anti- 
Communist crusade, he lied, cheated, hurt inno- 
cent individuals and violated the precious rules 
of the democratic tradition.” 

Would you or Mrs. Trilling name three in- 
stances of lies by McCarthy, three instances of 
his cheating, and the names of three innocent 
individuals hurt by him. Facts to bear out the 
assertions would lift the controversy to a higher 
level than mere unsupported charges. 
New York City ALFRED KOHLBERG 
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_ Ihave been reading your “Young Generation” 

series with interest, dismay and some sorrow 
for various of the contributors—and for a num- 
ber of others who live in their intellectual and 
literary climate. I get the impression that many 
of this new advance guard are not liberated and 
that, unfortunately, the need for liberating 
themselves is either in a coma or else non- 
existent. They impress me as being bound to 
the 1930s as an infant is tied to the umbilical 
cord, Their reactions against the 1930s, and 
against many of the figures of that decade, are 
negative, derogatory and sometimes lacking 
either in charity or in the will to learn and to 
understand. Nonetheless, I am quite convinced 
that they cuffer from having the 1930s on the 
brain. 

In the 1930s, many emerged fast and while 
‘still young. They achieved something of their 
ambitions. The present generation is to these 
figures what a boy of 18 is to a man. They will 
either emerge slowly or sink into the semi- 
anonymity of a worn-out professor on some 
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campus. I fear that they act as though all the 
struggles have been fought, all the battles have 
j been either won or lost, and theirs is neither 
| to do nor to die, but rather to wallow in the 


ie 


p snobbish illusion of being singularly complex. 
“If you stick your hand in the writing of many 
of them, you feel only squash. They appear to 
me to be preserving a timid youth; they re- 
main like promising seniors or, possibly, candi- 
dates for a master’s degree. 

No one is ever likely to put guns to their 
heads and tell them that they must like the 
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Tue New LEaber welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


1930s or else have their brains blown out. They 
can criticize to their heart’s content as far as 
I am concerned. But inanition, or a good fac- 
simile thereof, is a bad premise from which to 
launch any critical enterprise. This inanition 
appears to be a reaction against politics and a 
quest for certainty which is to be found in pure 
symbols that are divorced from the emotions 
which produce, for example, the sense of convic- 
tion about certainty in people who believe in- 
tensely in their religion. In all of this, there is a 
suggestion of willful and even arrogant self- 
centeredness which smacks of attention-seeking. 

We have a tradition of struggle, effort and 
some courage. In the past, we have lambasted 
the Philistines and attempted to grasp a little 
more of what is most elusive—truth. In the 
’30s, this was not abandoned, and the ’30s were 
not a decade of sheer madness. Some of the 
struggles and writing of the period cleared away 
tubbish; the new generation can create and 
think, perhaps, with less rubbish to dispose of. 
But somehow they have never escaped from the 
1930s. They feel sorry for themselves about this. 
Some of them are perfectionists without the 
capacity for approaching perfection. 

When you fight, you can at most lose; when 
you try, you can only fail; when you live, you 
can only die. And if you fight, if you try, if you 
live, you may achieve some victories. We have 
had over 15 years of the elevated monkey-busi- 
ness of the boys of the umbilical cord. It began 
in the iate ’30s, just prior to the war. From 
then until now, a coterie, a coterie conscious- 
ness and a coterie negativism have been de- 
veloping. This is a kind of Bohemianism above 
the neck. It is becoming monotonous and repeti- 
tious. And not all the members of the coterie 
are a younger generation any longer. Some of 
them are almost as old as I am. Their hair is 
beginning to show gray spots, their abdominal 
muscles are slack, and their student days are 
far away and long ago. The fact that the cul- 
tural atmosphere today is sodden and drips 
banalities should only mean that theirs is the 
greater opportunity. Kafka did not play at being 
Kafka; he suffered because he was Kafka. But 
here we have a playing at being Kafka. It is 
better to suffer being oneself than to continue 
a debilitation of the impulse for culture and 
the impulse for creativity. 

Instead of all the sad young men, we have 
all the old young men. What a pity! People lived 
before them and fought, struggled, wrote. They 
are the born-too-lates. Everything is done to 
turn to the past, to elaborate and lace it up 
with curlicues; and it is best to stay together 
in a coterie of back-patters. 

I feel very sad contemplating the boys. I am 
sorry to think that their vitality, and their will 
to oppose when opposition is necessary, remain 
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hand and dare to risk that fatal, final slash. honefits at qnapaceiive vahees $3 brings a year’s subscription, 
New York City James T. FARRELL medical experience) » Nospltallzation SEND TODAY FOR A 


plan e Cemetery and Funeral Benefit 


© $1008 Tuberculosis Benefit « Dis- SAMPLE COPY 
ability Benefit e Life insurance of 


iN 9100 to $5,000 In various forms. Liberation, 110 Christopher §, 
CANDID COMMENT 70,000 pains be 30 aie New York 14, N. Y. 


Applicants welcome up to age 55 





I particularly appreciate your book reviews, 





The W.C. also offers social serv- 











which are usually more than merely general, lee assistance, camps for children 3 
Scial stici and ——, — —_ — | 

superficial criticism. ren, shoral and orehes 

r - ~. Groups, and activities in behalf 

New York City Harry SCHWARTZ of Jewish, labor and social causes. CHANGING 
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A Copy of THE CALL for all changes of address. Include your 
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Cree eee we rere ersasereseeee 7 E. 15th St., New York 3 



























RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL | a 


Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 


MARILYN MONROE - LAURENCE OLIVIER 
“THE PRINCE AND THE SHOWGIRL” 


Produced and Directed by LAURENCE OLIVIER 
A Warner Bros. Release in TECHNICOLOR ® 





Leader 


David Dubinsky: 
25 Years at the 
ILGWU’s Heli 


J. C. Rich 














¢ BIG TOWN—"NEW YORK IS A SUMMER FESTIVAL” 
Brilliant new revue...with the Rockettes, 
Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble... 
A Progress Report on Symphony Orchestra. 
Germany’s Election 
Campaign - 


F. R. Allemann ot FOX: Tarsus 183) 








THEATER PARTIES AT NEVINS 9350 










© All trade unions and fraternal or- 3 u ¥ 
Russia’s 1917 ganizations o requested when plan- geen WEAPON 
2 theat ties t so throug 
Revolution Germerd Pelameae, Rensmer of ‘The Se +e gy LIZABETH SCOTT 
In Perspective — ee oe ee plus Hell S$ Crossroads 
buen eee STEPHEN McNALLY ¢ PEGGIE CASTLE 
(Carr snow Tomonts)' 





Michael Karpovich 





























General Disarmament mantel 
and Political PROTECT YOUR HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! : 
ond 
Settlement INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE you're a 
SEES SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 7 
Benjamin V. Cohen —$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— om 
A deposit of $9.00 for every $1,000 worth of insurance 1s required. Deposits art a aw) 
Inner Liberty returnable upon withdrawal of membership. could hay 
in the Machine Age WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L. 62 What al 
sta 
Peter Vi vi WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. re ot 
—— 227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 were kill 
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Wonderful, isn’t he? Sometimes when 
You're alone, you dream a little. You like to 
imagine him all grown up. A doctor perhaps. 
Ora lawyer. Or (you smile at yourself, but it 
happen) maybe even President . . . 


What are his chances? Better . . . if we 
“amp out cancer. Because cancer doesn’t care 

ut tomorrow. Last year, 4,000 children 
_| q re killed by cancer. 4,000 tomorrows were 
wiped out . . . by a disease man hasn’t 
‘onquered yet! 








er 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. 









How can you help? What can you do to 
help make his future secure? You can do so 
much .. . so easily! You can send a nice fat 
check to the American Cancer Society. You 
can help raise every dollar we need for our 
greatest weapon: research. Do it today. Who 
knows? Sooner than we think . . . we may 
strike cancer from his future forever! 


P. S. Why not do a little something for your- 
self? Learn cancer’s 7 danger signals. And 
have a thorough medical checkup once a year. 
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match his weight with a check 


: join the fight against cancer in children! 


GENTLEMEN: I want to help conquer cancer. 
Please send me free information about cancer. 


Enclosed is my contribution of $_______t__. 
to the Cancer Crusade. 


Name. 





Address. 








City. Zone. State. 


@ MAIL TO: Cancer c/o your local Post Office. 
AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 





A Tamiment Public Service Project 








TAMIMENT-in-the-Poconos, Pennsylvania — June 20 to 23, 1957 


THE CURTIS STRING QUARTET 


JASCHA BRODSKY, Violinist © ENRIQUE SERRATOS, Violinist © MAX ARONOFF, Violist © ORLANDO COLE, Cellist 


and The New Chamber Orchestra of Philadelphia 


NICHOLAS HARSANYI, Conductor 


Program 
THURSDAY EVENING ... JUNE 20 — 9:00 P.M. 


Quartet No. 3 in E-Alat . ; ; ; . A ‘ : ‘ . P ‘ . ARRIAGA 
Quartet No, 3 : 1% = ‘ : ° ‘ " a . QUINCY PORTER 


Quartet in D, Opus 44, No. " See ae . ‘ Si F . 5 5 5 MENDELSSOHN 


FRIDAY EVENING ... JUNE 21 — 9:00 P.M. 


“Serenade” Quartet, Opus 3, No. 5 ‘ : 5 ‘ . ‘ je 5 . ‘ . HAYDN 
“Dover Beach" for voice and string a ST a ee ee ee 
Two Songs, Opus 92 with viola. -  .  « BRAHMS 


ROSE BAMPTON, MAX ARONOFF and VLADIMIR SOKOLOFF 
Piano Quartet in A, Opus 26 c & w %» « w« Te 
" With VLADIMIR SOKOLOFF 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON ... JUNE 22 — 2:00 P.M. 
Quintet in C ° ; ‘ ‘ ° ‘ : ; - : " ; . * . BOCCHERINI 
With WILFRED BATCHELDER, Bass 
Quartet, Opus 59, No. 3 . i . a . 6 : - ‘ ‘ BEETHOVEN 


SATURDAY EVENING... JUNE 22 — 9:00 P.M. 


THE ‘NEW CHAMBER ORCHESTRA OF PHILADELPHIA 
NICHOLAS HARSANYI, Conductor 
Introduzione, Aria and Presto . ; ‘ ‘ . " ‘ “ ‘ - n MARCELLO 
Combattimento di Tancredi e Clorinda : . é . 5 : . MONTEVERDI 


With dancers, singers foes beiililiend 
Serenade for Strings : . ; S : ° " 5 . 3 i . . TSCHAIKOWSKY 


SUNDAY MORNING .. . JUNE 23 — 11:00 A.M. 
Quintet in D major oe ee oe eo eee eet WEE ask ee? WSF oe ee JOHANN PETER 
With LeROY FENSTERMACHER, Violist 


Quartet No. 2, in D . " ‘ C R ° . ; “ . . . ‘. ‘ BORODIN 
“Trout" Quintet, Opus!14 . peri, Saeed See SCHUBERT 
With MARTHA MASSENA, Pianist WILFRED BATCHELDER, Bass 


A cultural project sponsored by Tamiment-in-the-Poconos © TAMIMENT, PENNSYLVANIA 
Write for rates and travel infermation: TAMIMENT © 7 EAST 15th STREET © NEW YORK 3, N. Y. © Algonquin 5-788 











